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THE  DEPART! ffiWT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
and  THE 

MISSOURI  RP/ER  BaSIN 

This  document  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Inter-Agency  Committee.  It  is  primarily  a  summary  of  the  interests 
and  activities  of  Department  programs  affecting  resource  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The  document  includes  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  appear  to  be  the  more  significant  agricultural  objectives 
and  problems  that  need  to  be  reached  or  solved  as  part  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  development  of  the  Basin,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  estmated 
50,000  farms  to  be  directly  reached  by  the  projected  irrigation  develop¬ 
ments,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  many  millions  of  acres  and  half¬ 
million  other  farms  and  ranches  in  the  Basin  v^hich  these  developments 
v/ill  reach  less  directly,  some  only  remotely.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
following  information,  although  general  in  nature,  vi^ill  bo  helpful  to 
the  Committee  in  its  important  assignment  of  facilitating  the  coordinated 
development  of  the  Basin. 

The  Department  of  agriculture  has  of  course  long  boon  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  rural  life  and  welfare  within  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

From  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  along  the  Continental 

I 

Divide  in  Montana  to  the  River's  mouth  near  St.  Louis  and  along  all 
of  the  tributary  ‘'little  waters,”  one  or  more  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
mont  now  has  its  services  available  to  tho  citizen. 

From  the  days  of  settlement  when  farms  and  hones  v;cre  being  created 
out  of  virgin  prairies,  the  Department  has  been  steadily  working  for  the 
stability  and  full  development  of  Busin  agriculture.  From  a  beginning 
limited  to  advice  on  tilling  and  cropping  and  suggestions  for  meeting 
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insect  pests  and  the  hazards  of  drought  and  storin,  the  agricultural 
services  now  embrace  a  wide  field.  Through  the  cooperative  research 
and  extension  programs  with  each  State,  now  knowledge  and  great  t..ch- 
nological  advancements  are  currently  available  to  all  and  are  being 
used  on  most  of  the  more  than  half-million  farms  and  ranches  v;ithin 
the  Basin.  Beginning  with  forest  fire  protection,  erosion  control  and 
waterflow  retardation  in  the  ro'.igh  upper  watershed  lands  of  the  River, 
and  ending  with  detailed  technical  services  for  the  doxmstroom  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  the  Depurtiaont  v/ith  its  cooperating  State-  and  local 
agencies  provides  its  services  to  all.  In  addition  to  the  care  given 
to  the  basic  soil  resource  itself,  the  Department  througli  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  research,  education,  credit,  financial  and  marketing  assist¬ 
ance  and  other  means  hus  promoted  bettor  hones,  greater  security  and 
more  comfortable  living  for  Basin  farmers  and  their  f'unilios. 

The  history  of  the  Basin  and  the  history  of  the  Department  run 
concurrently  and  together  represent  the  development  of  the  major 
breadbasket  of  America. 

Those  activities  carried  on  through  the  years  by  the  Department 
and  cooperating  State  and  local  agencies,  county  and  community  com- 
raittoes,  and  individual  farmers  and  ranchers  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  present  development  of  the  Basin.  The  accumulated 
results  provide  an  essential  foundation  for  the  fiarthor,  more  intensi¬ 
fied  development  now  envisaged,  and  an  established,  experienced 

organization  is  available  to  make-  its  contribution  to  the  important 

« 

agricultural  phases  of  the  contemplated  dovolopTaent  of  the  Basin  as  a 
whole . 
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Currently,  agricultural  production  goals  have  been  staked  out  for 
1946  and  long-range  estimates  are  being  formulated  covering  foreseeable 
adjustments  in  production,  processing,  marketing  and  financing  Vv'hich 
confront  agriculture  as  wartime  requireraents  converge  into  peacetime 
demands.  Attention  is  being  focused  on  the  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  new  technologies  deferred  or  retarded  during  the  v/ar  years. 
Renewed  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  conservation  of  agricultural 
and  forest  land  resources  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  individual 
owner  and  operator  and  the  general  public.  Special  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  the  improvement  of  farm  life,  including  rural  housing, 
rural  electrification,  rural  health,  education,  and  the  other  things 
that  will  help  to  make  farm  life  more  complete  and  more  attractive. 

The  interrelationships  of  agriculture  and  business,  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  agriculture  upon  full  industrial  employment,  the  intornutional 
aspects  of  agriculture  and  the  "necessity  for  international  collabora¬ 
tion,  are  now  significant  factors  fully  recognized  by  the  Dv^partmont 
in  its  reconversion,  adjustment  and  development  efforts. 

All  of  these  things  indicate  a  greater  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  Dpeartm^nt  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  likewise  greater 
^nd  vjider  opportunities  for  furthering  American  agriculture. 

The  current  progr^-uns  of  the  Department  within  the  Basin  contem¬ 
plate  not  only  vigorous  continuation  of  those  service,  credit,  research 
and  educational  activities  that  have  by  experience  been  found  valuable, 
but  their  improvement  and  enlargement,  as 
more  fully  new  needs  and  problems. 
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AGRICULTURaL  OB-JECTKES  AND  PF:OBLSIS 
IN  THE  DEVELOPI'JENT  OF  THE  B.-iSIN 


Tho  dovolopmont  of  any  urea  depends  upon  a  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ship  between  agriculture,  industry,  business,  and  labor.  Since  agri- 
\ 

culture^ is  the  dominant  activity  in  tho  Missouri  Valley,  tho  entire 
economy  in  that  Basin  hinges  largely  upon  tho  maximum  conservation  and 
^vise  utilization  of  tho  two  basic  natural  resources  —  soil  and  water. 

Tho  fundamental  philosophy  governing  wise  use  is  that  land  must 
bo  developed  for  and  dodicatod  to  that  use  or  combination  of  uses  v;hich 
will  result  in  tho  greatest  periaunont  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  In  respect  to  water,  this  requires  that  all  water  is  to  be 
devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  human  service,  with  its  possibilities 
,^for  harm  and  destruction  curbed. 

Tho  Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Department  of  ^igriculture  many 
important  functions  v/hich  are  fundamental  in  carrying  out  this  philos¬ 
ophy.  Under  existing  legislation  tho  Department,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  organizations,  is  charged  with  basic  responsibilities 
for  sound  land  use  programs;  water  use,  control  and  disposal;  preven¬ 
tion  of  soil  loss;  forest  resources  management;  farm  fanily  welfare 
and  location;  rural  olcctrif ication;  land  ownership  adjustments;  farm 
financing;  educ-ition  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  including  rural 
health  and  welfare;  and  research  affecting  all  phases  of  agricultural 
industry. 

/s 

^  In  tho  dovoiopment  of  the  Missouri  River  3 -sin  the  Department  is 
aware  of  the  legislative  authorities  of  other  agencies  in  flood  control 
navigation,  power  production,  irrigation  and  related  fields.  Tho 
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relationship  of  fam  fanilios  to  soil  and  v/atcr  uso  is,  however,  so 

close  and  so  incapable  of  separation  that  programs  affecting  ono 

affect  all,  and  the  department  of  Agriculture  must  fully  share  in  the 

responsibility  of  determining  the  uso,  dovolopracnt  and  control  of  tho 

> 

water  resources  v/ithin  the  Basin. 

I’ho  size  of  tho  agricultural  job  is  a  huge  one,  for  the  oxtent 
of  change  in  the  agricultural  structure  vsrithin  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  occasioned  by  tho  proposed  construction  projects  will  be  greater 
than  any  '-vhich  has  occurred  in  -iny  other  part  of  tho  United  Stetos. 
According  to  tVie  present  proposal,  50,000  farms  would  bo  reached  by 
tho  now  irrigation  developments.  In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  these 
irrigated  areas  can  bo  a  stabilizing  influence  for  an  appreciable 
number  of  tho  farms  and  ranches  which  lie  outside  tho  irrigated  areas 
themselves .  In  comparing  tho  agricultural  aspects  with  other  irriga¬ 
tion  areas,  we  find  that  one-fourth  as  much  land  is  being  proposed  for 
irrigation  f.nd  development  as  is  nov;  being  irrigated  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

Development  of  tho  -Mi^ouri  Basin  should  bo  considered  priraarily 
in  terms  of  successfiul  farms  and  ranches.  Tho  objective  should  be  a 
steady  income  that  will  result  in  bettor  living  —  first,  for  the 
people  immediately  concerned  and,  second,  for  tho  Basin  as  a  whole. 

Irrigation  should  bo  developed  to  supplement  to  tho  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  the  use  of  the  range  and  dry  land  resources.  About  two- 
thirds  of  tho  land  proposed  for  irrigation  development  is  located  in 
^roas  v;hcrc  from  50  to  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  now  in 
cultivation  and  is  privately  ovmod.  These  areas  are  in  tho  eastern 
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/  ono-fourth  of  tho  nj^;ion  —  tho  subhuinid  clincxtic  zone.  Production 


is  highly  variable.  In  some  years  rainfall  is  amplo  to  produce  bunipor 
crops,  Vifhile  in  other  years  crops  are  nearly  a  complote  failure.  Bo- 
ccraso  of  this  variation  in  the  annual  need  for  irrigation  wator ,  sorao 
^  ^  raodification  of  tho  usual  irrigation  distribution  system  and  schodulus 
j  of  water  delivery  v/ill  bo  noccssary.  And  this,  in  turn,  will  call  for 
I  modifications  in  organization  and  repayment  arrangements. 

Many  problems  will  be  encountered  in  shifting  from  dry  land  farm¬ 
ing  to  irrigation.  Development  of  irrigation  v/ill  make  it  necessary 
to  modify  farm  organization,  crop  rotations,  and  frequently  ownership 
and  tenure  arrcungomcnts .  Now  machinery  and  equipment  will  bo  needed, 
and  now  technical  knowledge  and  practices  will  have  to  be  learned. 


5 


There  is  a  lack  of  irrigation  experience  in  this  typo  of  area,  and 
much  experimentation  will  need  to  be  done  before  the  most  efficient 
methods  arc  dovelopec^  It  can  be  anticipated  that  without  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  research  and  technical  service,  the  irrigation 


development  v/ill  be  retarded. 

Flood  control  should  be  developed  to  protect  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  ar^as  susceptible  to  floods.  Cheap  electric  power  can 
facilitate  and  add  to  the  value  of  agricultural  production.  Cheap 
electric  power  is  also  an  incentive  to  industrial  development  and 
to  tho  use  of  tho  mineral  resources  of  the  region. 

Balanced  development  of  tho  water  resources  will  result  in  bene¬ 
fits  to  other  segments  of  tho  economy  that  arc  probably  greater  than 
the  benefits  to  farmers  --  for  example,  the  transportation,  processing. 
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trade  and  services  enterprises .  Looked  upon  in  terns  of  a  balanced 
economy,  farmers  in  the  areas  to  bo  irrigated  should  not  bo  required 
to  carry  more  than  their  reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  such  devolop- 
nout.  Their  fair  share  can  be  determined  by  local  studios  designed 
to  balance  the  proposed  costs  of  irrigation  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  against  the  increased  income  prospects.  Other  segments  of  the 
economy  that  benefit  from  water  development  should  also  boar  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost. 

As  well  as  providing  authorities  for  other  agencies,  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  reaffirmed  those  provisions  of  the  1936  o.nd  sub¬ 
sequent  Flood  Control  Acts  which  specifically  placed  upon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  responsibility  for  Federal  investigations  of 
•watersheds  and  measures  for  run-off  and  v;aterflow  retardation  and 
soil  erosion  prevention  on  watersheds.  The  Act  also  provides  that: 
'’Proferonco  in  the  sale  of  power  and  energy  shall  bo  given  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives.”  The  extension  of  t^rea  coverage  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  unserved  farmers  and  country  people  in  the  liissouri  River 
Basin  through  cooperatives  and  public  bodies  is  a  function  Ox  the 

Department, 

The  Department  v/ill  undertalce  to  expand  operational  responsibili¬ 
ties  provided  in  Public  Law  534  and  other  authorities.  It  will  also 
undertake  to  speed  up  its  investigational  planning  activities,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  Basin-wide  scope  and  tempo  of  the  job.  There  is 
immediate  need  for  intensified  activity  in  connection  with  the 
authorities  provided  for  the  Department  to  furnish  technical  and 
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financial  assistance  throughout  the  Basin  in  such  matters  as  sound 
land  uso,  soil  and  water  conservation,  water  efficiency  mousures, 
economic  analyses,  credit  needs,  farm  organization  and  housing  needs, 
and  public  facilities  analyses. 

>-wtrin  I  I  . ■  ■  I  ,  , 

Preliminary  information  now  available  shows  that  many  serious 
agricultural  problems  exist  and  will  undoubtedly  become  more  critical 
as  the  Missouri  Basin  program  is  developed.  Examples  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are; 

1.  Land  misusO  loading  to  excessive  run-off,  erosion,  siltation  of 
•  lands,  streams,  and  reservoirs,  poorly  drained  areas,  and  other 

hazards. 

2.  Lack  of  adjustment  of  farm  enterprises  to  land  capability  and 
other  natural  environmental  factors. 

3.  Economic  maladjustment  such  as  in  tenure,  size  of  units,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  production  to  demand,  and  problems  of  farm  finance. 

4.  Displacement  of  farm  fcmilios  by  reservoir  and  otVicr  construction; 
the  use  to  be  made  of  lands  in  reservoir  sites  subject  to  inter¬ 
mittent  inundation;  and  readjustments  in  local  public  services 
and  tax  revenues  occasioned  thereby. 

5.  Inadequate  knov;ledge  of  the  long-range  effects  of  many  t;j^es  of 
land  use  and  the  steps  ultimately  needed  to  keep  the  Basin  economy 
on  an  even  keol. 

6.  Unfulfilled  rural  welfare  needs  such  as  adequate  health  facilities 
and  services,  recreational  facilities,  adequate  home  economics, 
school  and  transportation  facilities. 
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7.  Heed  for  increasing  still  further  the  tincly  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  to  rural  pooplo  on  individual,  community  and  Basin-‘uido 
problems  and  their  solution. 

In  attaining  the  solution  of  these  problems,  it  is  the  objective 

of  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  State,  Federal  and 

local  agencies,  to: 

1.  iiSGOrtain  the-  best  use  of  the  lands  within  the  Basin  in  lino  with 
the  highest  economic  production  and  conservation,  and  the  form  of 
ownership  and  tenure  consistent  v/ith  such  use. 

2.  Ascertain  lands  that  are  physically  and  economically  suitable  for 
development  and  improvement  through  irrigation  or  drainage. 

3.  Determine  what  needs  to  bo  done  to  various  typos  of  land  in  order 
for  them  to  be  used  safely  and  profitably  for  intensive  or  oxtensiv 
enterprises. 

4.  Assist  in  developing,  adjusting,  and  protecting  these  lands  for 
their  proper  use  by  soil,  covor  and  water  conservation,  clearing, 

drainage,  irrigation  distribution  systems,  leveling  and  ocher  im¬ 
provements. 

5.  Furnish  the  necessary  technical  guidance  to  land  ovmers  and  opera¬ 
tors  on  efficient  and  protective  practices,  duty  of  'water,  crop 
rotations,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  fertility,  salinity  con¬ 
trol  and  other  practices. 

6.  Provide  additional  leadership  and  aid  in  programs  of  rural  housing, 
transportation,  electrification,  health,  education,  recreation  and 
general  community  betterment. 
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7.  Adjust  existing  programs  and  ?diuro  noodod  develop  new  programs  for 
proper  land  use  in  areas  of  scttloraont  and  furnish  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  guidance  and  financial  assistance  to  assure  their  completion. 
S,  Assist  local  organizations  that  will  guide  or  direct  scttlonont 

and  land  use  patterns  that  v/ill  promote  stable  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  , 

9.  Aid  in  the  constructing  and  financing  of  vvator  development  systems 
to  irrigation  farmers  outside  of  Federal  irrigation  projects. 

10.  Determine  the  values  and  charges  that  agricultural  land  can  carry 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  irrigation  and  other  Basin 
programs . 

11.  Aid  in  handling  problems  of  farm  family  displacement,  of  use  of 
intermittently  inundated  reservoir  sites,  and  of  local  govern¬ 
mental  readjustments  occasioned  thereby. 

12.  Conduct  additional  and  continued  research  to  supply  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  facts  thvit  will  servo  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
best  use  and  conservation  of  Irxnd  resources  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  sound  economic  and  social  patterns  in  the 
llissouri  hiver  Basin. 

13.  Develop  more  comprehensive  and  effective  moans  of  disseminating 
information  regarding  the  physical,  economic,  and  hum'.xn  problems 
of  the  Basin  and  their  indicated  solutions. 

To  carry  out  the  program  and  moot  the  needs  listed  above,  it  is 
recognized  that  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  areas  designated 
for  innodiato  construction,  and  that  a  speeding  up  of  the  activities 
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of  the  Dep‘-:trtMcnt  is  called  for  to  keep  abroast  of  this  construction 
at  all  times.  Howevor,  tho  Departnent  of  Agriculture  also  has  the 
responsibility  for  aiding  tho  agricultural  oconony  of  tho  oiitiro 
Basin  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  IJation  and  must  at  a.il  tines  koep 
this  over-all  objective  in  nind. 

Following  are  brief  sunrnaries  of  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  principal  Departnont  prograins  affocting  resource  use  and  dovolop- 
nent  in  tho  liissouri  River  Basin  at  this  tine. 
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SmiiARIES  OF  ACTIVITIES 
OF  PRINCIPAL  DEPARTMENT  PEOGPJPIS 

Agricultural  Rcsoarch  Adnini strati on 
The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  is  charged  T?ith  making 
investigations  on  many  important  problems  affecting  the  maximum  bene¬ 
ficial  use  of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  its  resources.  Research  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  potentialities  and  management  of  soils;  the  suitabiTity 
of  crops  and  cropping  systems;  the  development  of  improved  crop  vari¬ 
eties;  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects  affecting  crops  and  live¬ 
stock;  improvement  in  farm  and  irrigation  practices,  including  control 
of  salinity;  improvements  in  animal  breeding,  deeding,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  techniques;  development  of  more  adequate  crop  storage  facilities 
to  carry  feed  supplies  through  drought  years;  improvements  in  other 
farm  structures;  development  of  bettor  tillage  implements  and  tillage 
practices;  improvononts  in  harvesting  machinery  and  otnor  farm  equip¬ 
ment;  the  fuller  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm;  more  efficient  utili¬ 
zation  of  farm  products  and  the  development  of  new  uses  for  them.  As 
an  integral  part  of  its  research  program,  it  is  charged  vvith  the  clas¬ 
sification  and  mapping  of  the  soils  of  the  Busin  as  part  of  the  N-tion- 
wido  cooperative  soil  survey,  in  terns  v/?),ich  permit  the  soils  on  any 
farm  to  be  compared  directly  with  those  on  any  other  farm  and  with 
those  on  experiment  fields  and  so  helps  toll  where  research  results 
have  application.  This  Administration  also  conducts  progrtins  for  the 
control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases. 

Most  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations;  insect  and  disease  control  operations  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  eigencics. 
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The  following  arc  oxanplos  of  activities  of  tho  Agricultural 
Research  /idministration  that  have  brought  largo  benefits  to  tho  farners 
and  people  of  tho  llissouri  Valloy: 

Plant  breeding  programs,  cooperative  with  tho  State  agricultural 
experiraont  stations,  have  resulted  in: 

(1)  Adoption  of  rust-resistant  high-quality  varieties  of  hard 
red  spring  wheat  v;hich  were  estimated  to  ha\"o  produced  at 
least  100,000,000  bushels  more  grain  in  1944  t?ian  would 
have  been  produced  if  the  old  susceptible  varieties  had 
been  grown. 

(2)  Development  of  oat  varieties,  resistant  to  rust  and  smut, 
more  resistant  to  lodging,  having  higher  text  v.-oight,  and 
yielding  20  per  cent  more  than  the  older  varieties.  In  1943 
these  new  varieties  'wore  grown  on  about  tv/o-thirds  of  the 
oat  acreage. 

(5)  Hybrid  corn,  yielding  about  20  per  cent  more  grain  than  tho 
old  open-pollinated  varieties  and  suitable  for  mechanical 
harvesting,  adopted  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  corn 
acreage. 

(4)  Introduction  of  crested  whoatgrass  for  reseeding  abandoned 
grain  fields  and  for  improving  pastures  and  ranges  in  the 
Rorthern  Great  Plains,  whore  it  has  outyielded  bromograss 
and  native  xvheatgrass  as  a  hay  crop.  3y  1944,  it  had  boon 
established  on  3,000,000  acres  of  abandoned  grain  fields 
alone,  and  a  seed  crop  of  25,000,000  pounds,  enough  to  seed 
2,500,000  acres,  was  harvested  in  tho  area. 
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(5)  Development  of  Lincoln  bronegrass,  an  agrcssive  strain 
with  high  seedling  vigor  and  high  yields,  particularly 
valuable  for  hay  and  pasture  and  for  seeding  grassed  water¬ 


ways  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Basin.  Ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  pounds  of  certified  Lincoln  bronegrass 
were  produced  in  Nebraska  in  1945. 

(6)  Production  of  Ranger,  a  wilt-rosistant  alfalfa.  Bacterial 
wilt  threatened  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalia  in  the 
Ilissouri  Valley,  wherever  there  was  enough  moisture  for 
good  growth  of  the  crop.  In  tests  Ranger  has  maintained 
good  stands  after  four  or  five  years  under  conditions 
where  the  older  varieties  died  in  tv/o  or  throe  years.  It 
is  now  being  grown  in  many  States,  and  seed  production  is 
being  increased  for  further  expansion  of  the  variety. 

Experiments  in  western  Nebraska  have  shown  the  advantage  of  pltint* 
ing  sugar  beets'  tvjo  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  had  previously  been 
thought  safe.  The  earlier  planting  results  in  a  more  even  stand  be- 
cause  of  winter  moisture  stored  in  the  soil,  and  tnis  may  result  in  a 
gain  of  two  or  more  tons  per  acre  in  yield,  enough  to  offset  the  risk 
of  having  to  replant  due  to  frost  injury.  As  a  result,  sugar  beet 
plantings  in  the  Northern  Groat  Plains  have  been  sot  forward  about 


two  weeks. 


Research  at  field  stations 
der  dry-farming  conditions  in  no 
fallow  gives  higher  yields  than 


in  the  Great  Plains  has  shoy;n  th-.t  un- 
st  areas  rotation  of  wheat  'with  sumjaer 
either  continuous  wheat  or  rotations 
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of  whoai;  with  othsr  crops.  This  has  undoubtodly  contrioutcd  to  the 
v/idesproad  adoption  of  the  suianer-fallow  systoia  in  this  rogion. 

Ilaxii.ium  production  expo-rimonts  conducted  on  irrigtited  land  at  tho 
U.  S.  Field  Station  at  Huntley,  Montana,  demonstrate  tho  possibility 
of  increases  up  to  100  per  cent  in  crop  yields  over  ordinary  practices 
ivhero  the  combination  of  rotations,  fertilization,  tillage,  and  oohor 
practices  considered  best  suited  to  the  region  was  used.  <^hilo  a 
similar  increase  may  not  be  attainable  everyvvhere  unocr  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  the  oxperiinent  indicates  ways  in  which  irrigu  .ion  farmers  can 


increase  production. 

Gras slioppers  constitute  one  of  the  most  destructive  posts  to  fain 
crops  in  tho  Missouri  Basin.  Control  methods  developed  and  applied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  (Quarantine,  in  cooperation  v/ith 
State  and  local  agencies,  are  effective  in  averting  enormous  losses 
from  these  insects.  Similarly,  effective  measures  have  been  developed 
for  control  of  Mormon  crickets,  occasionally  destruenivo  in  tho 

4 

Northern  Grc  ..t  Plains.  Tho  m^^intenance  of  an  org  anization  that  is 
vigilant  in  detecting  and  eradicating  these  posts  while  outbreaks  arc 
ii^  ijT^cipient  stages  is  an  essential  leature  of  these  conti  ol  ncf.suros. 

Research  by  entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
cooperating  State  experiment  stations  has  made  it  possible  to  prevent 
major  losses  to  ’wheat  from  the  Hessian  fly  oy  moderately  late  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  crop.  This  practice  has  now  been  'widely  adopted  in  the 
winter  wheat  region  of  the  Missouri  Basin,  greatly  reducing  former 
losses,  which  were  estimated  in  Kansas  at  about  15  per  cent  Oj.  crop. 
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Research  on  the  control  of  insects  in  stored  grain  on  farns  and  in 
elevators  and  flour  mills  has  made  it  possible  to  save  millions  of  dol- 
I'.rs  annually  in  this  region  by  averting  such  losses. 

Breeding  investigations  with  dairy  cattle  have  shown  that  the 
surest  and  quickest  v/ay  to  increase  milk-producing  capacity  of  a  herd 
is  by  selection  and  use  of  the  rigrit  kind  of  progeny-tested  bulls  at 
all  times.  This  system  of  so-called  provod-sire  breeding  is  rapidly 
being  adopted  by  progressive  dairy  farmers  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  the 
same  as  elsewhere. 


Experimental  dairy  herds  ^at  field  stations  (including  Huntley, 
Montana)  are  being  developed  for  high-production  ability  through  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  oroved  sires  and  constitute  a  reservoir  of  ’'superior 
gorm  plasm"  used  to  improve  farm  hends  near  the  stations.  Outstand¬ 
ing  bulls  from  station  herds  are  loaned  to  cooperativo  bull  associ¬ 
ations  and  artificial  breeding  organizations,  where  their  superior 
breeding  value  is  being  spread  over  a  large  number  of  farm  herds. 

Research  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  and  the  ir 
protection  against  disease,  parasites,  and  poisonous  plants,  oxtiy^nd— 
ing  over  14  years,  has  helped  stoclaion  to  improve  their  cattle  and 
their  ranges,  making  beef  production  more  stable  and  profitable. 

Research  on  livestock  parasites  has  sliov/n  the  effectiveness  of 
rotononc-containing  products  in  combating  cattle  grubs,  cattle  lice, 
a:id  sheep  ticks  and  a  phonothir.zine  in  controlling  many  of  the  worm 
Parasites  of  livestock. 

4. 

The  campaign  to  oradicato  tuberculosis  in  cattle  has  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  disease  in  all  counties  of  this  region  to 
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less  than  half  of  ono  pur  cent  of  the  cattle. 

Livestock  inspections  at  public  stockyards  to  detect  and  segregate 
diseased  animals  have  contributed  much  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  to  the  livestock  of  the  region.  Hot  only  arc 
infocted  animals  removed  from  further  contact  with  healthy  animals  but 
in  many  cases  the  livestock  ovaier  receives  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  diseaso  in  his  animals  from  this  inspection. 

(Quarantine  regulations  to  prevent  introduction  of  diseases  in  farm 
animals  have  unquestionably  averted  severe  outbreaks  in  this  region. 

^’or  example,  foot-and  mouth  disease  has  boon  brought  into  the  United 
States  six  times,  but  in  each  instance  comploto  eradication  resulted 
from  drastic  domestic  quarantines. 

Experimental  farm  wind-break  plantings  of  various  tree  species  on 
different  soils,  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Field  Stations  at  Mandan, 

North  Dakota,  and  Cheyenne,  ifyoming,  in  cooperation  vjith  farmers,  have 
encouraged  farm  wind-break  plantings  in  promising  locations  and  helped 
to  avoid  attempts  at  planting  with  unsuitable  trees  or  on  unsuited 
soils . 

Improved  tochniquo  and  improvements  in  corn  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  machinery, developed  in  cooperation  with  tho  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  have  roduced  the  man  hours  for  producing  the  corn 
crop  —  labor  up  to  harvest  to  3  man  hours  per  acre  compared  with  5  to 
9  nan  hours  usually  expended  by  progressive  fainacrs,  and  for  harvest¬ 
ing  and  cribbing  to  loss  than  1  man  hour  per  acre  compared  with  l.b 
and  2,5  usually  expended  when  using  a  2-rov;  mechanical  picker. 
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■jTheat  storag,o  studios  have  ^ivcn  valuable  infornation  on  bin 
design  and  construction  and  the  most  practical  methods  for  holding 
wheat  in  long-tiiie  storage. 

Principal  field  stations  of  the  Agricultural  itosearch  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  areas  within  the  Basin  having  soil 
surveys,  aro  shovm  on  the  accompanying  maps.  (Maps  1  and  2  ) 

The  greater  part  of  the  investigations  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  now  and  voider  industrial  and  food  uses  for  agricultural 
products  are  carried  on  in  four  regional  laboratories.  At  three  of 
these,  work  of  signif icrAnce  to  the  Missouri  Basin  is  conducted; 

Peoria,  Illinois  (studies  of  corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and  agricultural 
residues);  Philadelphia  (studies  of  hides  and  skins,  tanning 'mate¬ 
rials,  animal  fats  and  oils,  potatoes  and  milk  products);  and 
Albany,  California  (studios  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  poultry 
products  and  by-products). 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION 
PRINCIPAL  FIELD  LOCATIONS 
January  1,1946 


AREAS  HAVING  SOIL  SURVEYS 
January  1.1946 


BUREAU  0?  AGRICULTUIuiL  EGONORICS 


Throughout  the  oxistcnco  of  this  huroo.u  tho  assigned  functions 
have  included  responsibility  for  research  in  tho  ocononics  of  faming 
and  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  puoli- 
cation  of  statistics  on  agricultural  production,  farm  income,  farm  prices, 
farm  population,  farm  labor  and  other  statistics  useful  to  understanding 
and  solution  of  farm  problems.  Both  the  economic  research  and  statisti¬ 
cal  studios  have  dealt  with  Missouri  Basin  situations  for  throe  decades 
or  more  and  have  been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Gtato  ^igricultural 
Collogos  aiid  other  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

I ,  Available  agricultural  statistics  for  Missour  Basin 

1.  Crop  Acres:  -  Available  on  annual  basis  by  States  and  crop 
reporting  districts  and  in  cone  States  by  counties  for  all 
important  crops.  These  annual  oscimutos  are  available  on  both 
a  planted  and  harvested  acreage  oasis.  Intentions  to  plant 
and  actual  plantings  of  tho  various  crops  are  estimated  during 
tho  year.  Acreages  of  tho  various  crops  available  for  harvest 
are  estimated  periodically  during  the  growing  season.  Ten-yoar 
average  acreages  of  various  crops  are  calculated. 

2.  Crop  Yields:  -  available  on  annual  basis  by  States  and  in  sono 
cases  by  crop  reporting  districts  and  counties  for  all  important 
crops.  Monthly  crop  condition  reports  arc  made  for  major  crops 
including  pasture  during  tho  grov;ing  season.  Condition  esti¬ 
mates  aro  translated  into  per  acre  yields.  Ten-year  average 
yields  are  calculated. 
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3.  Crop  Production:  -  available  by  States,  crop  reporting  dis¬ 


tricts  and  usually  by  counties.  Production  estiraates  are  mdo 
througiiout  the  grov/ing  season  and  after  harvest  on  basis  of 
the  various  acreage  and  yield  estimates,  a  moving  10-year 
average  of  annual  production  of  individual  crops  is  maintained. 

4.  Other  Crop  Statistics:  -  Monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  esti¬ 
mates  are  available  on  marketings,  income  from  marketings, 
stocks  on  farms  and  in  tcrainal  elevators,  and  disposition  of 
the  important  crops. 

5.  Livestock  Numbers;  -  As  of  January  1  of  each  year,  the  number 
of  each  class  of  livestock  on  farms  is  inventoried  for  each  of 
the  States  and  in  some  cases  for  crop  reporting  districts  and 
counties.  Periodic  reports  on  the  nioraber  of  cattle  and  sheep 
on  feed  are  available  on  a  State  basis.  Fall  and  spring  pig 
crop  reports  by  States  are  published.  Number  of  chicks  hatched 
by  commercial  hatcheries  are  reported  monthly  for  each  State. 

6.  Production  of  Livestock  Products;  -  Monthly  and  annual  estimates 
of  milk  and  egg  production  arc  made  for  oach  State.  ./eckly  re¬ 
ports  covering  the  manufacture  of  choeso  and  butter  are  avail¬ 
able.  Livestock  marketings  are  reported  for  the  major  markets. 
Number  of  chickens  raised,  number  of  pigs  raised,  number  of 
calves  and  lambs  saved,  etc.,  are  ostinatod  annually  for  each 
State.  Quantity  of  neat  produced  by  each  class  of  livestock 

is  estimatod. 

7.  Farm  Prices;  -  Current  prices  of  crops  and  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  are  reported  for  States  and  in  some  cases  crop 
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reporting  districts.  Indexes  of  prices  received  and  paid  by 
farnurs  are  iiuintainod  currently. 

V 

8.  Farm  Labor  and  l(/agos:  -  Nurabors  of  farm  workers,  family  and 
hired,  are  estimated  periodically  for  each  State.  Farm  wages, 

\vith  and  v^ithout  board,  are  reported  monthly. 

9,  Farm  Population:  -  Estimates  are  made  of  the  nunbor  of  persons 
on  farms  at  various  tiroes  for  ouch  State.  Also,  the  composition 
of  the  farm  population  of  each  State  is  deternined, 

10,  Much  additional  statistical  data  are  available  on  the  Missouri 
Basj.n  ..s  v/ell  as  on  other  similar  areas  which  would  bo  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Basin, 

II.  Available  research  in  jigricultural  Economics  of  significance  to 

the  liissouri  Basin 

A.  Over-all  production  and  demand  studies 
1,  Agricultural  adjustment  studios 

(a)  A  study  of  adjustments  in  faming  by  regions  and  type- 
of-farning  areas  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  various  States  in  1935-36. 

(b)  Annual  studies  of  agricultural  productive  capacity  wore 
made  in  each  State  from  1940  to  1945.  In  some  States, 
in  (\ddition  to  State  estimates,  the  capacity  of  each 
typo-of-farm.ing  area  v;as  determined  under  conditions 
likely  to  prevail  for  the  year  a.hcad, 

(c)  Estimated  changes  in  agricultural  production  by  1950 
based  on  an  assumed  set  of  agricultural  prices. Those 

l/  Farming  i^djustments  After  the  /ar  —  Possibilities  Under  Prospor- 
*”  ity  Conditions, 
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studios  ■wore  conplotod  in  1944  to  provide  a  bench 
nork  for  anticipating  the  volune  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  for  which  a  post-v/ar  demand  must  be  found. 

These  studies  v/oro  made  in  each  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  sur.Tnarizod  on 
a  national  basis. 

(d)  Estimated  demand  for  agricultural  products  by  1950 
based  on  an  assumed  sot  of  prices  and  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  pov/or.s/  Those  estimates  of  physical  volurics 
of  agricultural  products  likely  to  be  in  demand  under 
a  given  sot  of  assumptions  were  translated  into  acre¬ 
ages  of  crop  land  required  to  meet  anticipated  demands. 
These  studios  sot  up  another  bench  mark  against  v/hich 
to  gauge  probable  c  ::impotition  that  new  acres  v;ill  moot 
as  they  cone  into  production, 

B.  Current  research  in  farm  management  problems 

*■ 

1,  Agricultural  Adjustments  in  1946:  -  Cooperative  production 
adjustment  research  was  continued  in  each  State  in  1945, 
Estimates  of  desirable  crop  and  livestock  production  for 
the  year  ahead,  1946,  v/oro  developed  by  State  committees 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  composed  of  representatives  of  interested 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  agencies.  This  work  was 
then  suromarized  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

2/  VJhat  Peace  Can  Mean  to  iimerican  Farmers  No.  1, 
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1946  agricultural  production  capacity  was  ascortainod  in 
light  of  national  roquironcnts  for  specific  comoditios 
and  tho  expected  availability  of  the  productive  resources 
of  each  State.  This  research  work  provided  a  basis  for 
distributing  production  goals  in  keeping  vi/ith  the  best  use 
of  the  resources  of  each  State.  The  conriiittees  also  made 
rcconiiiondations  for  goal  achievenont.  The  abrupt  ending 
of  the  war  has  necessitated  reappraisal  of  these  cstinates 
in  connection  with  tho  sotting  of  1946  State  crop  and 
livestock  production  goals. 

2.  Estimation  of  probable  reduction  from  wartime  record  acre¬ 
ages  of  flax  and  soybeans  and  tho  effects  of  such  adjust¬ 
ments  on  cropping  s^Astens  and  farm  income. 

3.  Determination  of  more  efficient  methods  and  procedures  for 
handling  certain  farm  operations  such  as  putting  up  hay 
and  the  cleaning  of  barns. 

4.  Biilancing  of  livestock  food  roquironcnts  and  feed  supplies 
for  the  feed  year  ahead. 

5.  Revision  of  type-of-faming  area  boundaries  in  Iceeping 
with  agricultural  adjustments  in  recent  years. 

6.  Effects  on  farm  income  of  a  shift  from  current  cropping  sys- 

*  terns  to  a  conservational  typo  of  farming  in  particular  areas 

7.  Determination  of  current  farming  systems,  amoiant  and 
sources  of  income  and  expenses,  available  supply  of  labor 
and  its  utilization,  itd justments  to  wartime  conditions 
from  pre-v/ar  and  possible  adjustments  in  returning  to 
peacetir^K;  conditions. 
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8,  Comparison  of  ostimuted  carrying  capacities  of  different 
typos  of  pasture  and  a  comparison  of  pasture  yields,  for 
each  State  and  for  certain  regions.  The  acreages  and  total 
annual  carrying  capacities  for  different  typos  of  pastures 
wore  drawn  from  the  State  reports  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  coromittecs, 

9,  Agricultural  adjustments  needed  in  the  transition  from  war 
to  poaca  in  the  various  States  if  prospective  price  and  de¬ 
mand  conditions  materialize  in  1946  and  1947.  Current  and 
anticipated  production  levels  compared  with  pre-war  and 
long-time  desirable  levels. 

10,  Analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  family-size 
farm  units,  potential  income  from  such  units  and  its  ade¬ 
quacy  for  providing  acceptable  living  standards. 

C.  Available  research  in  land  tenure  and  land  utilization 

1.  Land  use  planning  reports  are  available  for  each  of  the 
States  and  for  several  counties  within  the  States.  Those 
were  prepared  by  State  and  county  land  use  planning  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  farmers  and  professional  agricultural 
workers.  These  reports  outline  major  land  use  problems, 
make  recommendations  for  their  treatment  and  suggest  long- 
range  plans  for  improving  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
area  with  which  they  are  concerned, 

2.  Improved  land  tenure,  a  report  is  available  recommending 
basic  policies  and  principles  for  improving  land  tenure 
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in  the  North  Central  States  of  which  the  Ilissouri  Basin  is 
a  part. 

3.  Farn  Land  prices,  -t*.  study  of  farm  land  prices  is  available 
covering  the  period  between  the  tv/o  world  wars  and  a  special 
study  beginning  in  1941  has  been  made  in  selected  counties 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  which  provides  infornation  relative 

to  farn  land  prices,  nui.ibcr  of  farm  sales,  t^^os  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  mortgage  indebtedness,  etc. 

4.  Land  ownership.  ^  study  is  under  way  on  a  national  basis 
to  deton.iine  the  extent  of  various  types  of  land  ov/norship 
and  how  ovmership  was  attained.  This  infori.ution  will  be 
summarized  on  a  State  basis  so  that  it  can  bo  used  in  c  m- 
ncction  v/ith  the  Missouri  Basin. 

D.  Avail.\blc  research  in  fam  popul-\ti:)n 

1.  Estimates  of  chan,_^cs  in  farn  population  arc  released  peri¬ 
odically  by  regions.  States,  -.nd  counties.  These  include 
changes  due  to  migration,  as  Vv'oll  as  natur^il  increases  and 
docre'ases . 

2.  Farm  labor  supply  has  been  reported  during  tlie  w:i.r  period, 
giving  an  analysis  of  trie  composition  of  workers,  v/hother 
family  labor  or  hired  labor.  Wages  for  different  periods 
of  the  year  are  reported. 

3.  nn  intensive  study  of  rural  trends  has  been  made  in  counties 
statistically  selected  to  be  representative  of  major  regions 
shov;ing  character  and  causes  of  migration  and  changes  in 
rural  living  habits  and  attitudes. 
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Ill*  Rosoarch  for  the  year  1946-47  v;ithin  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


Economics  progran  which  pertains  to  irrigation  farming 

1.  Study  of  the  trends  in  vjutor  costs,  crop  acreages,  yields, 
values  on  existing  Fodcr.^1  Heclc.nation  projects  in  the 
Missouri  Basin. 

2.  -‘i-nalysis  of  the  crop  acreages,  yield  and  values  land 
classes  on  Bello  Fourche  and  Lower  Yellowstone  Rccla.nation 
Projects . 

3.  Analysis  of  trends  in  land  ovmorship  and  land  transfers  on 
Loiver  Yellov/stone  and  Belle  Fourche  Reel -laution  Projects. 

4.  Analysis  of  size  distribution  of  frirr.is  at  start  of  project 
..nd  present  tine  on  Lower  Yollov/stonc  and  Bello  Fourche 
projects . 

5.  ^iPalysis  of  u  sample  of  farms  to  dotornine  relationship  of 
class  of  land,  size  and  class  Tf  farm,  to  tenure,  land  use, 
livestoclc  proj^r^Ais ,  income,  expense,  financial  pro^;ross  of 
operator,  and  the  integration  of  irrigation  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  area. 

6.  Study  of  the  relation  of  land  and  water  charges  to  farm  in¬ 
come  in  existing  irrigation  projects  and  in  areas  proposed 
for  irrigation. 

7.  Problems  encountered  in  shifting  from  dry-land  farming  to 
irrigation  in  a  sub-humid  area;  and  relation  of  existing 
patterns  of  tenure,  size  of  farms,  land  v.iluos,  and  farm 
organization  to  the  rate  of  development  of  an  irrigation 
project  (Tri-County  nrea,  Nebraska). 

8.  x.nalysis  of  irrigation  enterprise  organization  and  modi¬ 
fications  that  might  be  needed  in  future  irrigation  develop¬ 


ment 
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Extension  Work  In  The  liissouri  River  Basin 


Cooperative  extension  work  ''consists  of  the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  denonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  per¬ 
sons  not  attending  agricultural  colleges.”  It  is  a  cooperative  service 
created  by  act  of  Congress  and  supplemented  by  agreements  between  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  financed  cooperatively  from  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress,  by  State  legislatures,  and  by  county  appropriating  bodies. 

Its  educational  programs  make  available  to  farm  people  the  researcn 
findings  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
experiment  stations.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Ser\dce  has  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  Ilissouri  River  Basin. 

Characteristics  and  Problems  of  the  Area 

Many  types  of  farming  are  found  along  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries,  as  it  meanders  some  2,475  miles  from  Throe  Forks,  Montana 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  just  above  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
During  its  course  it  drains  all  Nebraska;  most  of  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  "VYyoming;  approximately  half  of  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri;  and  smaller  portions  of  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  In 
this  area,  5.2  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  living  on 
17.5  percent  of  the  total  land  area  produce  16  percent  of  the  hogs, 

18  percent  of  the  cattle,  24  percent  of  the  sheep,  43  percent  of  the 
v/hoat,  27  percent  of  the  sugarbeets,  and  about  20  percent  of  all  grain 
and  forage  crops. 
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The  type  of  farming  developed  in  a  particular  area  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  many  factors,  such  as  soils,  rainfall,  availability  of 
irrigation  water,  length  of  grov/ing  season,  topography,  distance  to 
market,  and  type  of  market  demand.  These  factors  account  for  the 
many  types  of  farming  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  These  tj^es  range  from 
the  typical  Corn  Belt  farms  in  the  lower  basin,  the  large  wheat  farms 
in  the  central  area,  the  extensive  range-livestock  oparation  in  the 
drier  and  rougher  areas,  to  the  intensive  specialty  crop  irrigated 
farms  in  the  semiarid  western  reaches  of  the  v/atershed.  In  general, 
the  farming  in  the  basin  is  characterized  by  high  crop  risk  because 
of  the  wide  TOriation  in  rairj'all  from  year  to  year  over  much  of  the 
area  which  causes  crop  failure  or  near  failure  in  dry  years,  and  flood 
losses  in  the  lower  basin  when  precipitation  is  heavj’-.  This  in  turn 
causes  alternate  periods  of  low  and  high  farm  income  which  affect  the 
stability  of  the  population  in  the  area  and  the  standard  of  living 
that  can  be  maintained  by  families  living  either  in  towns  or  on  the 
farms.  This  fluctuation  in  income,  together  with  extensive  areas  of 
sparse  population,  also  results  in  inadequate  public  services  and 
facilities,  such  as  schools,  health  facilities,  and  electric  and  com¬ 
munication  services,  and  relatively  high  cost  of  those  that  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Organizations  and  Functions  of  the  Sxtension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
great  variety  of  problems  with  which  the  farmers  and  their  families 
have  to  deal.  Extension  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  people 
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as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  land.  It  is  interested  in  developing 
and  using  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  people  living  in  the  area  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  exten¬ 
sion  makes  its  services  available  to  all  the  500,000  farm  families  of 
the  area,  yet  gives  specific  attention  to  special  problems  of  such 
groups  as  irrigation  farmers.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table, 
the  States  of  the  area  have  a  staff  of  285  agricultural  and  home  econom¬ 
ics  specialists  working  on  problems  related  to  the  soils,  crops,  live¬ 
stock,  insects,  plant  and  livestock  diseases,  farm  manageraent,  nutrition, 
home  management,  marketing,  irrigation,  housing,  family  li^’ing,  health, 
and  many  others. 

From  1  to  3  county  extension  agents,  trained  in  agriculture  or 
home  economics,  work  in  each  of  350  counties  of  the  area.  This  staff 
consists  of  350  agricultural  agents,  200  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
120  4-H  agents  or  assistant  agonts.  The  activities  of  this  entire 
group  of  workers  are  directed  at  the  solution  of  problems  determined 
by  consultation  with  local  committees  of  farm  men  and  women. 

The  primary  purpose  of  extension  work  through  the  last  35  years 
has  boon  to  help  farm  people  through  educational  effort  to  establish 
in  the  Plains  area  a  more  stable  typo  of  agriculture,  satisfying  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  obtain  adequate  public  facilities  and  services  at 
moderate  cost.  There  have  been  continuous  efforts  to  smooth  the  curve 
of  high  production  in  humid  years  and  low  production  in  drought  years. 
Smoothing  the  production  curve  tends  to  reduce  the  population  movement 
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SELECTED  EXTENSION  PERSONNEL,  MISSOURI  BASIN  STATES 
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caused  by  drought  and  v/asto  in  livestock  resources  through  distress 
sales,  and  helps  to  stabilize  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  and  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  farmers  and  townspeople  alike. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  well  designed  to  render  such 
service,  and  has  demonstrated  its  ability  through  the  years  to  help 
the  people  of  the  area  cope  with  their  problems.  Its  cle'se  association 
with  the  research  work  of  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the  branch 
stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  its  admini¬ 
stration  centered  in  the  office  of  the  State  Director  of  Extension  at 
the  agricultural  college;  its  corps  of  agricultural  and  home -economics 
specialists;  its  county  staff  of  men  and  women  trained  in  agriculture 
and  homo  economics;  and  its  programs  developed  with  the  assistenco  of 
local  people  place  it  in  excellent  position  to  assist  the  rural  people 
with  their  problems,  regardless  of  the  types  of  farming  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  in  v/hich  thoy  live. 

Educational  v/ork,  sCich  as  that  rendered  by  Extension,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  program  that  produces  lasting  results.  It  enables  farm 
p-eoplo  to  make  full  use  of  technical  and  service  programs  as  those  of 
the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
bxireaus  of  other  Government  departments,  which  provide  assistance  in 
credit,  supply,  technical  and  other  services. 
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Activities  of  the  Extension  Service 


Following  are  a  fev/  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Sxtension 
Service  in.  the  Missouri  River  Basinj 
1»  Stabilizing  the  agriculture  of  the  area 

Since  much  of  the  Missouri  Basin  is  a  region  of  great  natural 
hazards  to  farming  operations  principally  because  of  the  weather, 
fluctuations  in  production  and  income  have  been  great.  These 
hazards  place  great  strain  on  the  business  organization  of  the 
farm  or  ranch,  frequently  forcing  adjustment  in  the  size  and  typo 
of  enterprises.  Much  work  has  been  done  to  assist  farmers  to 
spread  their  risk  by  developing  diversity  in  production  of  crops 
and  livestock,  where  growing  conditions  and  markets  permit.  This 
has  included  among  many  other  practices  the  introduction  of  better 
adapted  varieties  resistant  to  drought  and  plant  diseases,  the 
control  of  insect  ravages,  summer  fallow,  the  development  of  sup¬ 
plementary  irrigation  plants  along  the  small  streams,  and  the  use 
of  diversion  dams  and  other  means  to  spread  viator  over  areas  to 
assure  a  feed  crop.  South  Dakota  has  a  whole  series  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction  practices  designed  to  “farm  around  July,"  their  worst 
drought  month.  Rarlier  maturing  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables, 
and  other  spring  crops  are  used;  cultural  practices  to  conserve 
moisture  are  stressed,  and  stops  are  taken  to  prevent  losses  from 
ravages  of  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Another  important  part  of  this  program  has  boon  the  attention 
given  to  the  homo  food  supply  —  the  production  and  preservation 
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of  food  for  the  farrdlios  producing  it.  This  has  boon  particulccrly 
important  in  the  part  of  the  area  that  normally  imports  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  its  food  canned.  This  program  has  featured 
adapted  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  various  typos  of 
irrigation  systems  for  gardens. 

The  outlook  has  long  been  an  important  feature  of  extension 
work  as  a  means  of  aiding  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Basin  to  de¬ 
cide  on  production  programs.  This  was  of  particular  importance 
during  the  war  period,  when  production  efforts  v/ore  at  their  peak 
and  7>rill  bo  oven  more  important  as  adjustments  in  production  are 
made  duping  the  years  just  ahead, 

Yfise  use  of  credit  and  sound  financial  management  in  farm 
business  affairs  is  another  long-established  lino  of  educational 
work  Vifith  fo.rmers.  This  includes  information  on  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  other  credit  and  assisting  farm  families  in  planning 
and  managing  their  finances,  Much  of  this  v/ork  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  v/ith  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  other  credit 
agencies. 

2.  Production  efficiency 

The  size  of  the  farm  unit  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor, 
farm  power,  equipment,  and  structures  are  important  factors  in  the 
successful  operation  of  farms  in  this  area,  liany  original  home¬ 
steads  and  irrigated  farm  units  v/oro  too  small.  The  modern 
tractor  and  accompanying  machinery  revolutionized  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  as  to  size  of  the  farm  unit.  This  calls  for  now  information 
and  guidance , 
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The  efficient  use  of  labor  has  been  particularly  important 
during  and  immediately  following  the  war.  Farmers  are  being 
assisted  in  planning  their  labor  needs  and  the  distribution  of 
the  labor  load  so  as  to  use  their  own  time  most  efficiently. 

This  involves  adjusting  type  and  size  of  enterprises,  teaching 
the  construction  and  use  of  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  use 
of  labor-saving  methods.  A  special  labor-efficiency  program  in 
the  use  of  both  labor  and  machinery  is  being  carried  on  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  high  labor  cost  crops  as  potatoes,  sugarbeets,  end 
vegetables . 

The  combining  of  dry  farm  land,  irrigated  land,  and  range 
land  into  efficient  operating  units  is  another  approach  to  im¬ 
proving  production  efficiency.  This  includes  assistance  in 
determining  the  best  size  of  unit  and  the  most  profitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprises. 

3.  Crop  production 

Extension's  educational  programs  are  spreading  the  newer 
varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
proved  by  the  experiment  station  and  seed  is  available.  As  an 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  work,  it  is  reported  that  in 
1945,  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  production  of  North  Dakota  was  of 
improved  varieties  that  vroro  unknown  in  the  State  10  years  ago. 

Pasture  and  forage  production  are  of  n^jor  concerp  in  the 
area.  Improved  pasture  mixtures,  both  for  irrigated  and  dry-land 
farms,  have  boon  featured.  This  preceded  and  is  now  supplementary 
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to  tho  programs  of  tho  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
and  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Better  methods  of  harvesting 
a.nd  curing  hay  are  now  receiving  maior  attention.  These  methods 
are  being  publicized  through  study  and  demonstration  of  new 
methods  and  equipment,  use  of  moving  pictures,  and  other  means. 

One  of  the  most  important  crop-production  problems  of  the 
area  is  control  of  noxious  weeds.  This  problem  is  being  attacked 
through  weed-control  districts,  by  controlling  weed  spread  along 
irrigation  ditches,  by  careful  seed  cleaning  to  remove  v/eed  seed, 
by  use  of  special  tools  for  eradication  of  bind  v^reed  and  similar 
weeds,  and  by  use  of  such  special  controls  as  chemicals  and 
flame. 

Campaigns  for  the  eradication  or  control  of  such  pests  as 
prairie  dogs,  have  been  carried  on  cooperatively  with  the  Fish 
and  Yifildlife  Service.  Grasshopper  and  other  insect  control  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  conducted  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of 
Sntomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

4.  Livestock  problems 

Livestock  problems  with  which  Extension  has  been  concerned 
include  adequate  feed  supply,  improved  breeding  stock,  control  of 
parasites,  and  provision  of  adequate  water  supply  and  shelter. 
Bfforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  feed  supply  which  is 
closely  associated  virith  the  economic  problems  of  the  area  through 
the  proper  use  of  available  v/ater,  better  pasture  mixtures, 
rotation  grazing,  and  conservation  of  feed  surpluses  produced 
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during  humid  years.  The  forest  reserves  are  an  important  source 
of  livestock  feed.  The  county  agent  has  had  an  important  part  in 
the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Dntomology  and  plant  Quarantine  in  controlling  the  insects  and 
livestock  parasites  of  the  area.  In  1945  some  3,400,000  cattle 
west  of  the  !Iississippi  River  were  treated  for  grubs.  The  use  of 
rotenone  in  the  control  of  cattle  grubs  increased  to  approximately 
340,000  pounds  in  1945,  More  would  have  been  used  had  the  insec¬ 
ticide  been  available.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  present 
acreage  under  irrigation  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
crops.  Livestock  production  and  irrigation  are  thus  interrelated, 
5.  Marketing  problems 

f^arketing  problems  m.ust  be  taken  into  account  along  with 
those  of  production,  farm  management,  and  resource -use ,  Exten¬ 
sion  work  in  marketing  has  covered  a.  wide  range  of  commodities 
including  wheat,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  specialty 
crops  such  as  potatoes,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Information  on 
and  assistance  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  marketing 
associations  has  been  part  of  the  program.  The  sale  of  cattle 
produced  on  the  range  to  Corn  Belt  feeders  is  facilitated.  Many 
nev/  marketing  problems  are  expected  to  arise  as  the  development 
of  the  Basin  proceeds  and  new  crops  produced  on  irrigated  lands 
are  ready  for  market.  These  should  bo  anticipated  and  taken 
into  account  in  the  planning  of  well-rounded  educational  programs. 
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6.  Conservation  and  utilization  of  resources 


As  a  basis  for  programs  directed  at  best  use  of  agricultural 
resources,  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Basin  area  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  land  use  studies  since  1938.  These  studies  are  made  in 
cooperation  with  local  committees.  Technical  representatives  of 
public  agencies  and  farmers  together  study  the  land  and  water  re¬ 
sources  and  the  best  ways  of  using  them.  Crop  rotation,  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  irrigation  received  major  consideration 
depending  upon  the  need  of  the  area  concerned.  Bducational  services 
were  provided  to  help  farmers  with  their  terraces,  dams  and  irriga¬ 
tion  structures.  Livestock  feed  balances  are  worked  out  by  type 
of  farming  areas.  Area  production  and  capacity  studies  are  made 
available  to  farmers  and  discussed  v^rith  them.  Many  discussion- 
type  meetings  are  held  to  bring  about  better  understanding  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  taxation,  public  services,  and  other  matters  of  public 
policy. 

Guidance  tp  returning  veterans  and  others  desiring  to  farm  is 
particulc'.rly  important  in  a  changing  economy  such  as  much  of  that 
of  the  Basin  area.  It  is  also  important  in  post-war  years  v/hen 
veterans  are  returning  to  civilian  life.  Counseling  services  by 
experienced  farmers  have  been  set  up  in  most  of  the  counties. 
Literature  has  been  developed  giving  information  on  the  require¬ 
ments  for  successful  entry  into  farming.  The  full  resources  of  the 
Extension  Service  are  made  available  to  the  returning  veteran  and 
other  young  man  looking  for  opportunities  in  farming. 
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The  most  important  resource  of  this  area,  as  elsewhere,  is 
its  youth.  The  de-velopment  of  the  area  can  achieve  its  highest 
goal  only  when  adequate  provision  is  made  for  full  educational, 
social,  and  recreational  opportunities  for  young  people.  Such  pro¬ 
vision  is  necessary  (a)  to  keep  the  young  people  needed  in  the 
area  and  to  prepare  them  for  agriculture  and  homemaking,  and  (b)  to 
help  build  in  those  who  must  leave  standards  of  value  and  attitudes 
that  will  help  them  beccme  useful  citizens,  regardless  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  they  choose  or  the  area  in  which  they  live.  Young  people 
can  help  lift  living  standards  on  their  home  farm;  they  can  be 
mobilized  to  help  build  social  and  recreational  opportunities  in 
their  commiuiity;  they  can  be  trained  for  effective  leadership 
either  urban  or  rural;  thus,  young  people  can  help  to  build  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  community  in  which  they  v/'ill  want  to  live. 

The  area  will  produce  approximately  twice  as  many  young  people 
as  can  be  retained  profitably  in  agriculture  or  related  occupations. 
As  long  as  they  live  in  a  rural  area,  Extension  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  to  them  as  many  as  possible  of  the  activities 
that  will  help  them,  to  get  satisfactions  ’from  rural  life,  make  them 
proficient  as  farmers  or  homemakers,  or  help  them  to  choose  the 
occupation  they  desire  to  enter.  These  things  can  be  most  easily 
done  during  their  formative  years. 

Extension’s  4-H  Club  program  is  specifically  designed  to 
assist  in  this  type  of  training  and  guidance.  Its  provision  for 
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ownership  on  a  small  scale  progressively  enlarging  to  partnership 
with  parents,  and  finally  complete  management,  gives  opportunity 
to  learn  and  to  apply  modern  methods.  The  members’  experience  with 
democratic  procedures  through  their  local  club  organization  helps 
them  to  fit  into  adult  society.  Opportunity  to  share  with  others 
their  group  responsibilities  gives  leadership  training  for  more 
useful  adult  citizenship.  The  4-H  program  has  demonstrated  its 
peculiar  ability  to  mobilize  young  people  around  desirable  farm, 
home  and  commvinity  activities.  The  participation  of  young  people 
in  such  activities  has  helped  them  to  build  stronger  moral  fiber 
within  themselves. 

In  the  Basin  area  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  have  4-H  Club  experience, 

7,  Improving  living  standards 

The  activities  of  the  Extension  Service  are  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  desiro  for  higher  standards  of  living  and  their 
attainment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  moans  to  both  these  ends  is  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  broadest  sense.  Perhaps  the  most  potent  influence  on 
rural  life  today  and  one  that  will  continue  to  increase  is  the 
spread  of  urban  living  standards  to  farm  people.  County  extension 
agents  have  a  big  responsibility  in  interpreting  desirable  urban 
standards  and  their  proper  application  to  country  conditions. 

Homo  demonstration  agents  are  assisting  farm  families  in  making  the 
most  of  what  they  have  and  in  guiding  those  who  have  the  desire  for 
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a  higher  standard  of  living*  A  resourcefulness  that  makes  the 
most  of  opportunities  at  hand  is  the  very  essence  of  an  enduring 
rural  culture. 

To  raise  the  level  of  living  conditions  on  farms  today, 
special  attention  is  given  to  families  with  lowest  incomes. 

Through  understanding  and  individual  attention,  such  families  can 
be  helped  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  By  agricultural  planning,  farm  and  home  procedures  and 
practices  are  being  considered  in  relation  to  each  other  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  particular  farm  and  the 
income  available.  Guidance  in  the  initial  plaxming  and  carrying 
out  an  integrated  farm  and  home  program  is  being  given  by  county 
extension  agents  to  new  farm  families  such  as  those  of  war  veterans 
who  have  little  or  no  farming  experience*  Families  settling  on 
new  farms  receive  such  guidance  also. 

In  peacetime,  families  producing  more  of  their  food  at  home 
can  release  more  of  their  income  for  necessities  and  comforts 
other  than  food.  Also,  a  diet  that  insures  sound  nutrition  and 
better  health  is  more  likely  because  of  variety  made  possible  by 
home  production.  Gardens  to  furnish  vegetables  fo-r  use  fresh  and 
for  preservation,  fruit  gardens  where  feasible,  adequate  milk 
supply,  home  poultry  flocks  and  the  raising  of  meat  animals  re¬ 
ceive  emphasis  in  better-living -at -home  programs.  Improved 
methods  in  home  canning  and  the  preparation  of  fruits,  vegetables. 
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and  meats  for  freezer  lockers  will  continue  as  important  phases  in 
food  and  nutrition  programs. 

The  need  for  improvement  of  rural  housing  is  urgent  and  impor¬ 
tant.  Sixtension  specialists  and  agents  assemble  and  make  available 
plans  for  farm  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  that  are  practical 
and  appropriate  for  the  particular  locality.  There  is  a  heav^/  de- 
jmnd  for  suggestions  for  remodeling  and  small  improvements  involving 
less  expense  to  mke  old  homes  more  livable.  With  rural-electrifi¬ 
cation  projects  under  way,  extension  agents  are  giving  increasing 
assistance  to  rural  families  in  the  selection  and  proper  use  and 
care  of  farm  and  homo  electrical  equipment.  There  are  1,400,000 
potential  rural  consumers  of  electric  power  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 

Families  are  encouraged  to  go  forward  with  pride  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  making  their  homes  still  better  places  in  v^hich  to  live. 

Young  men  and  women  who  return  from  fields  of  battle  must  bo  con¬ 
vinced  that  success  and  contentment  can  be  found  on  farms  and  in 
villages.  General  unattractivenoss  of  homes  inside  and  out  and  lack 
of  farm  and  homo  conveniences  and  labor-saving  equipment  are  repel - 
lant  to  the  young  men  and  women  today.  Ways  and  means  of  making 
homes  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  farmstead  and  countryside,  putting  into  practice  better  home- 
mnagement  plans,  installing  labor-saving  equipment  are  emphasized 
in  all  educational  programs  as  essentials  in  upholding  family  morale, 
and  as  aids  to  health  and  happiness. 
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Those  conversant  with  the  health  situation  in  rToral  America 


know  that  there  is  an  appalling  lack  of  health  facilities  in  many 
of  the  farm  areas.  Farm  people  want  bettor  health  facilities. 

The  immediate  interest  of  extension  agents  is  cooperating  with 
other  educational  and  public  services  in  the  bringing  of  facts 
and  ideas  before  farm  people  for  discussion,  and  encouraging  them 
to  plan  to  help  themselves.  Group  and  committee  action  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  health  legislation,  the  setting  of  county  goals 
in  equipping  the  county  or  communities  with  a  public  health  unit, 
clinics  with  the  necessary  facilities,  medical  and  hospital  services 
available  to  a  larger  number  or  all,  Extension  forces  have  been 
cooperating  with  Public  Health  services  in  conducting  infant  and 
pre-school  children  clinics. 

Continued  educational  effort  in  relation  to  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases,  common  communicable  diseases,  home  nursing  and 
first  aid,  and  farm  and  home  safety  is  in  progress.  Sanitation 
improvements  als®  list  high  in  the  educational  health  program. 

North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  employ  extension  health  special¬ 
ists,  Organized  home  and  community  recreation  are  gaining  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  farming  population  has  long  since  recognized  that  it  is 
good  business  to  study  farms  in  an  area  and  work  out  an  agricultural 
program  that  will  yield,  within  a  given  time  at  least,  the  income 
sufficient  for  the  desired  standard  of  living.  Along  with 
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increased  incomes  for  family  living,  vrays  and  means  of  enriching 
rural  community  life  also  must  and  are  being  found. 

Bducational  YiTork  Prior  to  the  Development  of  Irrigation  and  Other 
Projects 

In  the  various  areas  v/here  development  projects  are  contemplated, 
much  controversy  can  bo  avoided  if  local  people  thoroughly  understand 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  project  and  the  local  adjustments 
that  will  need  to  be  made.  This  understanding  can  be  best  brought  about 
through  public  discussion  based  on  information  from  reliable  sources. 
Such  discussion  should  supplement  nevirspapor  stories,  radio  talks, 
circulars,  and  other  forms  in  v^rhich  information  is  presented  to  the 
public.  Extension  can  assemble  reliable  informa.tion  and  promote  such 
discussion,  usually  through  such  existing  organized  groups  as  farm- 
organization  locals,  civic  clubs,  youth  organizations,  and  parent- 
teacher  associations, 

Extension  Work  in  Relation  to  Further  Development  of  Water  Resources 

of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 

Practically  all  of  the  services  enximerated  earlier  in  this  report 
will  bo  important  as  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin  are 
developed  for  agricultural  use.  The  developments  proposed  will  in¬ 
fluence  farm  people  far  beyond  the  project  area.  As  electric  linos 
are  extended  from  the  power  developments,  problems  will  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  best  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  Farm  people  will  expect 
assistance  with  planning  of  electric  services  and  water  systems.  They 
will  demand  much  information  concerning  the  economical  and  efficient 
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use  of  electrical  appliances  both  on  the  faria  and  in  the  home, 

IJew  markets  will  need  to  be  found  for  products,  and  farmers  will 
require  inforimxtion  and  assistance  concerning  preparation  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  for  market. 

Extension  will  be  expected  to  assist  farm  operators  in  adjusting 
to  several  types  of  changed  situations,  Follov.'ing  are  four  of  the 
more  important: 

1,  Many  farmers  whose  experience  has  been  in  the  extensive  agriculture 
of  the  plains  will  seek  locations  on  smaller  irrigated  farms  where 
the  type  of  farming  will  be  more  intensive.  All  the  complex  relation 
ships  of  a  new  type  of  farming  will  need  to  be  learned.  This  group 
also  will  include  new  settlers  from  other  areas  with  varying  farm 
experience , 

2,  Combination  dry  land-irrigation  farmers  whose  present  predominant 
type  of  farming  is  extensive  will  liave  irrigation  developments 
nearby  where  food  production  will  be  possible  on  irrigated  land. 

New  production  practices  will  need  to  be  learned  and  new  enterprise 
relationships  worked  out.  Labor  requirements  v/ill  bo  different, 

3,  Farmers  displaced  from  inundated  areas  will  need  to  find  nevr 
locations  either  as  dry  land  farmers  or  in  the  new  irrigated  areas. 
This  group  like  the  others  listed  will  have  to  learn  nev/  farming 
methods, 
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4*  Ranchers  now  producing  winter  feed  on  lov/  areas  that  will  be 
inundated  must  find  other  sources  of  feed  supply* 

These  are  problems  on  which  much  helpful  assistance  can  be  given 
through  extension  programs  developed  by  consultation  between  agri 
culturally  trained  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  committees  of 
farmers  concerned. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  conducted  a  program  of  soil  and 
Water  conservation,  water  utilization,  and  sound  land  use  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  for  the  past  eleven  years*  The  Basin  includes  approximate¬ 
ly  one-fifth  of  the  Nation’ s  land  area,  over  348,584,000  acres,  in 
Colorado,  Iwa,  ICansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Vfyoming. 

In  the  early  phases  of  the  program.  Soil  Conservation  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Projects  viere  developed  in  which  use  of  labor  from  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Vv’orks  Progress  Administration  was  included. 
From  these  early  projects  grev/  an  expanded  program  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  through  soil  conservation  districts.  Cooperation  with  these 
districts  now  represents  the  principal  activity  of  the  Service. 

As  of  April  1,  1946,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  furnishing 
technical  assistance  and  a  limited  amount  of  equipment  and  materials 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  to  290  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  Basin.  (See  Map  3  )  These  districts  embrace  124,589,205  acres 
of  land,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  the  Basin.  New  districts 
have  been  organized  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Basin  at  a  rapid 
rate.  (See  accompanying  chart)  To  date,  every  district  has  requested 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  addition,  assistance 
is  furnished  to  20  grass  conservation  districts  in  Montana  which  include 
more  than  7^  million  acres.  Those  districts  are  organized  and  operated 
by  farmers  and  ranchers  under  State  Law,  Service  assistance  is  based 
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ACTIVITIES 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
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MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

NOV  16.  1945 
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on  the  principle  that  all  v/orh  done  will  he  in  accordance  vrith  con¬ 
servation  plans  for  individual  farms  and  ranches  or  other  land  units. 

The  demand  for  Service  assistance  to  district  cooperators  in 
developinf;,  establishing  and  maintaining  farm  and  ranch  conservation 
plans  on  irrigated  acreages  is  fast  becoming  as  extensive  as  the  re¬ 
quests  for  sirr^ilar  vrork  on  dry-land  farms.  There  are  about  4b  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  lasin  of  vdiich  40  per  cent  is 
vfithin  soil  conservation  districts. 

The  Service  administers  the  Land  Utilization  Program  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  development,  and  management  of  lands  primarily  submarginal 
or  not  suitable  for  cultivation.  There  are  17  projects  in  the  Basin 
embracing  more  than  21  million  acres,  of  which  4,607,333  acres  have 
been  purchased  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  There  pur¬ 
chased  acres  arc  being  used  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  thereby  resulting  in  economic  operating  units. 

Tho  ServicG  o.lso  administers  the  Department  of  Agriculturo' s 
responsibility  in  tho  Caso-Yrneelcr  Progr.am.  There  arc  now  11  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  being  developed  in  vdiich  acroago  already  brought  under 
irrigation  together  with  that  to  bo  waterc-d  v;hen  the  projects  arc 
completed  apnroximates  125  thousand  acres. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  as  amended  and  supplemented,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  provides  that  ^’Federal  investi¬ 
gations  of  vfatershods  and  measures  for  run-off  and  v^aterflow  retardation 
.•end  soil  erosion  prevention  on  w'atcrshcds  shall  be  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  and  shall  bo  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
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This  responsibility 


the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
has  boon  delegated  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  to  the  Forest 
Service.  Funds  for  the  program  first  bcccono  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  During  the  war  work  on  the  program  was  suspended  but  is 
now  being  gradually  resumed. 

The  procedure  follov/od  is  similar  to  that  for  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers.  First,  the  making  of  proliminar^r  examinations  and  surveys 
on  specific  watersheds  is  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Practically 
all  of  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri  Pdvor  and  its  tributaries  have 
thus  boon  authorized  for  investigation.  Second,  a  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  is  made  to  detemino  whether  or  not  the  benefits  appear 
sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  the  time  and  expense  of  making  a 
detailed  field  survey.  Negative  preliminary  examination  reports  are 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  conclude  investigative  work  on  the 
areas  to  which  they  apply  unless  a  review  report  is  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  Third,  whore  preliminary  examination  reports  arc 
favorable,  a  detailed  survey  report  is  made*  After  appropriate  De¬ 
partmental  and  other  Executive  approvals,  survey  reports  arc  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  for  consideration  and,  if  a  watershed 
treatment  program  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  is  recommended,  for 
approval  and  authorization.  Following  Congressional  authorization, 
the  Depaxtment  may  proceed  to  install  the  measures  recoirsnendod  in 
the  survey  report,  provided  funds  therefor  are  available,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  limitations  as  the  Congress  may  have  placed  thereon. 
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The  status  of  preliminary^  examinations  and  surveys  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act  in  the  Ilissouri  Basin  is  as  follows; 

A»  Favorable  survey  report  approved  and  operations  authorized  by 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  on  the  Little  Sioux  River  v^atershed 
in  lov^-a.  Unfavorable  survey  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  a  special  drainage  project  in  connection  with  flood  control 
in  the  Billings  Area  in  Montana. 

B.  Favorable  preliminary^  examinations  recommending  that  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  reports  be  prepared  completed  for  the  fol  lovv’-ing  watersheds ; 

Big  Horn,  Wy/'o.  and  Mont. 

Cheyenne,  Nebr.,  3.  Dak.  and  Y?yo. 

Powder,  Vyo, 

Yollov/stonc  and  tributaries,  H.  Dak.,  Mont,  .and  Ityo. 

Boyer,  lovna 

Dry  Run  Crook,  Iowa 

Bear  Crook  of  South  Platte  River,  Colo. 

Che rr y  Ore ek ,  Colo. 

North  Platte,  Wyo.,  Colo,  and  Nebr. 

South  Platte,  Colo.,  7/yo.  and  Nebr. 

Big  Blue,  Kans .  and  Nebr. 

Republican,  Nebr.,  Nans,  and  Colo. 

Smokyr  Kill,  Kans.  and  Colo. 

Chariton,  Iowa 
Chariton,  Mo. 

Osage  (Upper),  Kans.  and  Mo. 

Unfavorable  preliminary  examination  reports  transmitted  to  Congress 

for  the  folloviTing  watersheds; 

Cannonball  and  Grand,  N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak. 

Heart,  N.  Dele. 

Knife,  N.  Dak. 

Little  Missouri,  Wyo.,  S.  Dak.,  N.  Dak.  and  Mont. 

Moreau,  S.  Dak. 

Weldon,  Mo.  and  l07;a 

The  Service  program  is  based  on  the  principlo  that  each  acre  of 
land  should  be  treated  in  accordance  vrith  its  needs  and  capabilities. 
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To  achieve  this,  it  is  Service  policy  to  malcc  an  inventory  of  the 
physical  land  conditions  as  a  basis  for  recommending  treatments  in 
conservation  plans.  The  follov/ing  table  shov/s  progress  to  January  1, 
1946  (see  also  Map  4  )  and  estimates  for  the  period  January  1,  1946 
to  Juno  30,  1946,  and  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947; 


CONSERVATION  SURVEYS  IN  MISSOURI 
RI’/ER  BASIN 


Surveys  Completed 

to  Jan.  1,  1946 

Estimated, 
to  June 

Jan.  1,  1946 
30,  1946 

Estimated,  July  1,  1946 
to  Juno  30,  1947 

21,766,786  acres 

1,000,000  acres 

2,530,500  acres 

Principally  in  cooperation  with  soil  conservation  districts, 
31,634  farmers  and  ranchers  have  been  helped  to  develop  and  establish 
complete  conson’'ation  plans  embracing  16,065,977  acres*  Those  conser¬ 
vation  plans  include  treatments  for  virtualli^  oYory  condition  in  the 
Basin.  Examples  of  these  treatments  are;  Adjustments  in  land  and 
wa.ter  use;  control  of  vrind  and  water  erosion;  development  of  livestock 
v/atcr  facilities;  development  and  improvement  of  irrigation  land; 
land  drainage;  and  establishment  of  conservation  measures,  practices, 
and  facilities  in  aid  of  flood  control  and  for  the  reduction  of  silta- 
tion  of  land,  streams,  and  reservoirs. 

Repre-sontative  practices  employed  in  conservation  treatment  arc 
shov/n  in  the  accompanying  table,  together  with  estimates  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  to  bo  applied  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1946  and  the 
fiscal  yoa.r  1947. 
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The  using  of  land  and  related  water  resources  in  accordance  v/ith 
their  capabilities,  and  the  trcat-’^ent  of  land  in  accordance  with  its 
needs,  constitute  the  basic  principle  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service’s 
work.  This  work  is  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  coordinated  technical 
approach  to  problems  of  soil  and  v/ator  conservation  and  land  use  in 
assisting  soil  conservation  and  other  districts  to  develop  and  carr^’’ 
out  locally  adapted  programs,  conducting  research,  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  need  for  and  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  proper  land  use,  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  la.nds 
to  assist  districts  in  solving  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  satis¬ 
factorily  in  other  v/ays,  and  providing  so  far  as  possible  for  local 
management  of  such  lands.  The  accomplishment  of  those  jobs  aids  in 
bringing  about  physical  adjustments  in  land  use  that  will  better  hutaan 
vrelfard,  conserve  natural  resources,  aid  in  establishing  a  permanent 
and  balanced  agriculture,  and  reduce  the  hazards  of  floods  nJid  sedi¬ 
mentation. 

The  v/ork  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  authorized  b’’  the 
following  legislative  acts  of  Congress:  Public  Law  46,  74th  Congress; 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  and  subsequent  acts  including  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944;  the  BarJehoad- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  Title  III; 
and  the  Case-Wheeler  Act  as  amended.  Briefly,  under  Public  Lav/  46, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  soil 
conservation  and  other  districts  in  the  establishment  of  adapted  con¬ 
servation  practices  and  treatment  of  the  different  kinds  of  land  in 
accordance  with  their  needs  and  capabilities  and  v/ith  the  development 
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of  a  sound  economy  for  each  land  unit.  The  Flood  Control  Acts  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  Title  III, 
provides  for  the  development  of  a  program  of  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization  including  the  retirement  of  lands  v/hich  arc  submarginal  or 
not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.  Under  the  Case-Y/heelcr  Act  as 
amended,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  develops  land  on  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acquires  and  sells 
lands  on  such  projects  and  extends  technical  assistance  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  capital  improvements  on  such  land,  and  gives  advice  and  guidance 
in  matters  rela.ting  to  conservation  and  sound  land  and  vaatcr  use. 

Broadly,  the  following  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
arc  brought  to  boar  on  physical  land  problems  which  rarely  exist  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  nearly  always  in  various  combinations: 

!•  Adjustments  in  land  and  wator  use. 

2.  Erosion  control  (wind  and  water). 

3.  Livestock  water  development. 

4.  Irrigation. 

5.  Drainage  of  irrigated  and  other  farm  lands. 

6.  Conservation  measures,  practices,  and  facilities  in  aid  of 
flood  control,  and  the  reduction  of  sedimentation  of  lands, 
streams  and  reservoirs. 

7.  Highway  erosion  control. 

8.  Soil  fertility  maintena.ncc  and  improvement. 

9.  Conservation  and  storage  of  vaater  underground  for  recovery 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  uses. 
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St  reran  bank  erosion  control. 


11»  Dune  stabilization. 

12.  Development  by  clearing,  leveling,  etc.  of  land  suitable  and 
needed  for  more  intensive  agricultural  use. 

13.  Acquisition,  development  and  management  of  lands  that  ceuinot 
be  controlled  in  private  o\?norship. 

A  comprehensive  study  has  been  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  estimates  prepared  for  the  conservation  treatment  which  should  bo 
applied  in  that  portion  of  the  Missouri  River  Pasin  in  the  Northern 
Groat  Plains  Region.  These  estimates  arc  compiled  bv  Basic  Land  Re¬ 
sources  Areas  and  includo  the  various  kinds  of  treatment  considered 
noccssar'/  together  with  the  resources  required  to  apply  them  in  order 
to  obtain  an  adequate  progrran  of  soil  and  water  conservation  and  proper 
land  use.  The  va.rious  Basic  Land  Resource  Areas  or  portions  thereof 
have  boon  given  a  priority  rating  based  upon  the  intensity  of  need  for 
conservation  treatment.  Yfith  this  information  as  a  basis,  critical 
a,rea.s  from  tho  standpoint  of  needed  conservation  troatmont  can  bo 
located  and  given  tho  assistance  needed. 

Work  plans  developed  thus  far  by  soil  conservation  districts, 
grass  conservation  and  other  districts,  with  tho  Soil  Conservation 
Service’s  assistance,  give  direction  to  proper  soil  and  water  conser¬ 
vation  development  v/ithin  the  area  and  sot  up  tho  principles  to  bo 
applied  in  developing  more  detailed  conservation  plans  on  each  operat¬ 
ing  unit  in  tho  area.  Although  they  are  adequate  for  normal  Servico 
field  operations,  it  is  recognized  continuing  information  is  noodod  to 
integrate  those  plans  into  Basin-wide  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
other  activities. 
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Rural  Electrification  Administration 


Purpose  and  Scope 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financinf^  a  rural  electrification  program  to  malco  electric 
energy  available  to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  arc  not  receiving  cen¬ 
tral  station  service.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  as  amended  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  making  of  loans  to  persons,  corporations.  States, 
territories,  and  subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof,  municipalities, 
people's  utility  districts  and  cooperative,  non-profit,  or  limited- 
di^/idend  associations  organized  under  the  law  of  any  State  or  territory 
of  the  United  States.  All  loans  are  sc  If- liquidating  within  a  period 
not  to  0X0 GO d  35  years  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  por  cont  per 
year.  The  Act  provides  that  sums  mado  available  shall  bo  allotted 
for  loans  in  tho  several  States  in  respect  of  a  formula  which  con¬ 
siders  the  proportion  of  farms  without  electric  service  and  those 
farms  already  electrified. 

Tho  Rural  Electrification  Administration  provides  advisory  assist¬ 
ance  to  borrowers  in  connection  vri.th  the  financing  and  construction  of 
rural  electric  distribution  systems.  This  is  primarily  assistance  in 
connection  v.-lth  proper  safeguards  in  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  helping 
REA  borrowers  in  arc  a,- cove  rage  development,  proper  design  of  linos  in 
view  of  REiv  standards,  audit  and  accounting  and  problems  concerning 
the  management  and  operation  of  tho  system,. 
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Rural  Eloctrification  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 


In  1935  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  States  (Colorado, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Montfjna,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming)  in  v;hich  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  located  had  central  sta¬ 
tion  service  available.  In  1945  about  36  per  cent  of  the  farms  had  cen¬ 
tral  station  service.  TiThilo  this  is  evidence  of  considerable  progress 
in  eloctrification,  there  is  still  a  tremendous  Job  to  be  accomplished. 
The  development  so  far  has  been  in  the  most  densely  populated  and  more 
stable  farm  communities.  Further  development  will  nec-essitato  reaching 
into  more  sparsely  settled  areas.  Most  of  the  Basin  is  in  an  area  of 
high  power  rates.  This  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  expansion  of  the  farm 
use  of  pov/or.  Development  of  additional  sources  of  cheap  power  in  the 
Basin  xvlll  enable  the  rural  eloctrification  progrom  to  go  forward  with 
great  strides. 

The  Rolo  of  the 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
Eloctrification  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 

As  of  Juno  30,  1945,  the  Rural  Eloctrification  Administration  had 
a  total  of  130  borrovrers  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  (Soo  Map  5  ) 
Those  borrovv'ors  had  been  allotted  .570,500,000  to  construct  about 
38,000  miles  of  lino  to  provide  central  st.ation  electric  service  to 
163,500  consumers.  Slightly  more  than  50  million  dollars  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  122  systems  v/ith  50,250  miles  of  lino  wore  energized.  A 
total  of  113,000  consumers  were  connected.  About  throe-fourths  of  the 
total  connections  wore  farms.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1945 
more  than  188,000,000  kilowatt  hours  wore  used  by  those  consumers. 
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Loss  than  2  per  cent  was  generated  by  REA  cooperatives.  REi.-f inanced 
systems  are  serving  about  half  of  the  farms  receiving  central  station 
service  in  the  States  in  v;hioh  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  located. 

In  light  of  the  sparsoness  of  the  settlement  in  much  of  the  area  it  is 
quite  likely  tho.t  REA-financed  systems  will  bo  called  upon  to  complete 
a  large  part  of  the  job  of  farm  electrification. 

From  July  1  to  December  31,  1945,  a  total  of  ^19,000,000  was  allotted 
to  borrowers  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  which  provided  for  construction 
of  about  16,000  miles  of  lino  to  servo  about  34,000  consumers.  Thirteen 
new  borrowers  in  this  area  received  their  initial  allotments  during  this 
period. 

Therefore,  as  of  Jjuiuary  1,  1946,  a  total  of  ;|^79, 500, 000  had  been 
allotted  v;ith  v/hich  to  build  about  84,000  miles  of  line  to  servo 
197,500  consumers  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Benefits  of  Rural  Electrification 

Electricitj/-  on  the  farm  is  no  longer  a  luxury’’  but  has  become  a 
necessity  for  efficient  farm  production  and  management  and  for  bettor 
farm  living.  It  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Its  effective  use  is  re¬ 
flected  through  increased  production  for  homo  use  and  for  commercial 
markets,  thus  increasing  the  real  income  of  the  farmer.  It  modernizes 
rural  community  facilities  for  better  health,  education,  and  recreation, 
cjid  for  the  development  of  rural  industries.  Mhen  the  development  of 
these  industries  depends  upon  or  is  improved  by  the  use  of  modern 
methods  of  production,  the  presence  of  electricity  v/ill  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  factors  which  spurs  expansion  and  loads  to  ultimate  success 
of  the  undcrtc-king.  The  use  of  low  cost  electricity  gives  the  assurance 
of  efficient,  economical  power. 
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Farm  Credit  Administration 


The  institutions  and  offices  vrhich  comprise  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  furnish  credit  services  to  farmers  and  stockmen  and  their 
cooperatives*  This  brief  summary  of  the  lending  operations  of  those 
institutions  is  shown  for  those  States  located  entirely  or  in  part 
within  the  Missouri  Paver  drainage  basin. 

As  an  industry’-,  agriculture  is  characterized  by  fajnily-s ized 
individually  operated  farm  units,  by  seasonal  and  cyclic  operations, 
long  production  periods,  small  capital  turn-over,  lov/  returns  on 
capital  and  by  inability  to  make  adjustments  rapidly  to  meet  changes 
in  demand.  In  addition  to  these  inherent  characteristics  and  the 
ordinary  business  risks,  agriculture  is  subjected  to  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  conditions  of  the  environment  in  v^rhich  farms  are  located. 
These  environmental  conditions  include  the  surface  features  of  the 
land,  soil  structure  and  fertility,  weather  and  climate,  markets  and 
transportation  facilities  and  other  factors. 

Eocauso  of  those  characteristics  and  conditions,  agriculture  i*c- 
quircs  special  credit  facilities  adaptable  to  its  special  require¬ 
ments.  The  authority  creating  the  various  credit  institutions, 
supervised  hj  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  with  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments  generally  provides  sufficient  flexibility  for  expansion  to  moot 
the  agricultural  credit  requirements  of  the  Missouri  Easin  through 
the  fiscal  year  1947 . 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Farmers  needing  long-toimi  financing  con  be  served  through  Federal 
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land  bank  loans.  These  loans  are  made  on  the  security  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farms  n.nd  ranchos  in  amounts  up  to  65  per  cant  of  the  appraised 
normal  value  of  the  fara.  Snch  loans  may  bo  made  to  buy  land,  for 
buildings  and  improvements,  to  refinance  indebtedness,  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment,  fertilizer,  livostock,  and  for  general  agricultural  purposes. 

The  annual  ra.te  of  interest  is  4  per  cent. 

The  loans  are  made  through  national  farm  loan  a.ss ociations  which 
are  cooperative  organizations  composed  of  borrov;ers.'  Each  farmer  sub¬ 
scribes  to  stock  in  his  local  association  in  an  amount  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  loan.  The  local  association  p'jrchascs  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Po do ra.1  land  bank. 


Table  I 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Lending  Operations  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  in  States 
Located  Entirely  or  Partly  Within  the 
Missouri  River  Drainage  Basin  l/ 


Farm  Credit 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  Outstanding 

States 

Districts 

Dc combo  r 

31,  1944 

Numbe  r 

Amount 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

8,803 

.^21, 168,737 

North  Dakota 

St.  Paul 

9,684 

29,258,753 

Minnesota 

St .  Paul 

2,211 

10, 103,298 

South  Dakota 

Omaha 

10,017 

33,075,749 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

17,647 

71,008,521 

Omaha 

2,436 

7,919,851 

lov/a 

Omaha 

9,358 

50,511,221 

Colorado 

Vifichita 

6,402 

16,459,610 

Kansas 

vVichita 

12,110 

36,094,968 

Montana 

Spokane 

2,656 

6,681,000 

Total 

5 

81,324 

^282,281,708 

l/  Soe  Map  6  ,  National  Farm  Loan  Association  Territories  and  Offices. 
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Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 


Long-torni  credii:  is  also  availa.blc  "through  Land  Bank  Comtniss ionor 
loans.  T'ihilc  such  loans  have  been  made  since  1S33,  the  authority  to 
make  them  expires  on  June  30,  1946.  Those  loans  may  be  made  on  the 
security  of  either  first  or  second  mortgages  for  amounts,  including 
any  prior  lion,  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  appraised  normal  value  of  the 
farm.  The  amount  of  the  Commissioner  loan,  hcAvevcr,  may  not  exceed 
"57, 500  to  one  farmer.  The  purposes  for  vdiich  such  loans  arc  made  arc 
substantially  the  same  as  the  purposes  for  which  the  Federal  land  bank 
loans  may  bo  made.  The  interest  rate  on  Commissioner  loa,ns  is  5  per 
cent.  YiThilo  national  farm  loan  associations  assist  in  making  o.nd  servic¬ 
ing  Commissioner  loans,  no  stock  purchase  is  required. 

A  land  bank  and  a  Commissioner  loan  may  be  made  on  the  same 

property.  Lend  banlc  loans  one  made  repaj'-able  in  annual  or  semi-annual 

% 

installments  which  will  amortize  the  entire  amount  in  a  period  usually 
from  20  to  34-1/2  years.  Commissioner  loans  may  be  made  on  an  amortisa.- 
tion  basis  for  similar  periods  but  arc  often  for  shorter  terms.  Both 
t\’pes  of  loans  may  be  repaid  in  part  or  in  full  before  the  expiration 
of  the  regular  axaortization  period. 

In  determining  the  .amount  that  may  be  loaned  to  a  farmer  or 
rancher,  account  may  be  taken  of  additional  earning  power  and  value 
vfhich  may  result  from  improvements  which  arc  to  bo  mado  to  the  farm, 
such  as  irrigation,  drainage,  etc.  It  has  generally  been  the  polic^r, 
hoY/cver,  that  loans  will  not  be  made  in  a  now  irrigation  district  un¬ 
til  thore  is  reasonable  assurance  thr.t  farming  can  be  conducted 
successfullj’’  in  the  project. 
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Table  II 

Federal  Farm  L'lortgage  Corporation 
Lending  Operations  of  National  Farm  Looja  Associaticns  in  States 
Located  Entirely  or  Partly  Within  the 
Missouri  River  Drainage  Basin  l/ 


Farm 

Federal  Land  Bank  Commissioner  Loans  Outstandin{ 

States 

Credit 

December  31,  1944 

Districts 

Number 

Anount 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

5,S28 

7,924,998 

North  Dakota 

St.  Paul 

7,077 

9,852,848 

Minnesota 

St .  Paul 

1,141 

1,936,928 

South  Dakota 

Omaha 

6,745 

9,397,191 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

9,392 

15,999,349 

Wyoming 

Oma.ha 

2,006 

2,527,274 

I  owa 

Omaha 

4,516 

8,680,994 

Colorado 

Wichita 

4,340 

5,380,432 

Kansas 

u’ichita 

7,784 

11,694,150 

•Montana 

Spokane 

2,446 

3,924,000 

Total 

5 

52,375 

.f77,318,164 

_l/  See  Map  6  ,  National  Farm  Loan  Association  Territories  and  Offices. 


Production  Credit  Corporation 

Short-term  credit  to  finance  farm  production  and  operations  is  avail¬ 
able  through  production  credit  associations,  organized  on  a  cooperative 
plan.  Each  borrower  must  bo  a  member  of  his  association  and  own  stock 
equal  in  amount  to  at  least  5  per  cent  of  his  loan.  Final  action  on  all 
loan  applications  v/ith  the  exception  of  those  in  excess  of  certain  amounts 
or  to  certain  officials  is  determined  by  the  association’s  loan  committee. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  such  loans  is  4-l/2  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  interest,  most  associations  charge  loan  service  fees  to  cover  part  of 
the  cost  of  inspecting  the  borrower’s  faimiing  operations,  searching  lien 

i 

records,  and  recording  security  instruments.  The  borrower  usually  gives 
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a  first  mortgo.go  on  crops  and  livestock  as  security  for  tho  loan. 

Loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  all  types  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  including  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  spray  mate¬ 
rials,  gasol-ine,  tile,  cement,  lumber,  fencing  and  other  fam  and 
family  needs;  to  pay  for  livestock,  poultry,  machincr;',’’,  labor,  and 
professional  services;  and  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  interest,  and  insurance. 
Tho  loan  funds  ma^'’  be  advanced  as  needed  and  rcpa.id  \'?hen  income  is  ro- 
ccivod  in  accordance  with  a.  budgeted  program  based  upon  the  entire 
year’s  operation.  Loans  are  generally  made  to  mature  within  one  year. 
Renev;als  of  a  portion  of  some  types  of  loans  are  frequently  anticipated 
at  the  time  tho  loans  are  made,  thereby  spreading  the  repayment  of 
capital  loans  over  more  than  cno  year  if  noccssary. 

Table  III 

production  Credit  Gorpora.tion 

Lending  Operations  of  Production  Credit  Associations  in  States 
Located  Entirely  or  Partly  IVithin  tho 
Missouri  River  Draina.ge  Basin  l/ 


St  <ato  s 

Farm 

Credit 

Districts 

Stockholder 

Mcrabe  rs  as  of 
June  30,  1945 

Production  Credit  Loans  Made 

Fiscal  Year  Ending 
iTuno  30,  1945 

Number 

Number 

i^ount 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

10,513 

6,877 

$14,072,099 

North  Dakota 

St.  Paul 

2,787 

1,630 

3,533,003 

Minnesota 

St.  Paul 

589 

432 

1,729,292 

South  Dakota 

Omaha 

3,890 

2,367 

8,670,896 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

4,319 

2,639 

11,845,567 

ITvoraing 

Omaha 

507 

241 

3,991,019 

Iowa 

Omaha 

3,015 

2,120 

10,916,136 

Colorado 

lYichita 

970 

587 

3,120,402 

Kansas 

'.Yichita 

3,636 

1,830 

6,959,566 

Montana 

Spokane 

4,857 

2,968 

15,453,370 

Total 

5 

35,083 

21,691 

$80,291,350 

1/  Sgo  Map  7  ,  Production  Credit  Association  Territories  and  Offices. 
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Banks  for  Gooporativos 


The  banks  for  cooporativos  provido  a  specialized  typo  of  credit 
designed  to  moot  the  needs  of  farmers’  cooperative  associations  engaged 
in  marketing  farm  products,  purchasing  farm  supplies,  or  furnishing 
farm  business  services.  The  loans  may  bo  made  (1)  to  finance  tho 
processing,  packing,  handling,  or  marketing  of  farm  products  or  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  farm  supplies  or  other  similar  opera¬ 
tions,  (2)  to  finance  or  refinance  the  purchase,  construction,  or  lease 
of  physical  facilities,  or  (3)  to  assist  in  carrying  inventories  of 
cormnodities  being  marketed  for  or  sold  to  members  of  the  cooperativo. 
The  present  rates  of  interest  are  I-I/2  per  cent  on  commodity  loans, 
2-1/2  per  cent  on  operating  ca.pital  loans,  and  4  per  cent  on  facility 
loans.  Each  cooperativo  which  borrows  from  a  bank  for  cooperatives 
must  purchase  stock  in  tho  bank  equal  to  $100  for  each  $2,000  of  loan 
or  fraction  thereof  which  is  borrowed.  In  tho  case  of  commodity  loans, 
the  stock  requirement  is  somewhat  loss. 
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Table  IV 

Banks  for  Cooperatives 

Lending  Operations  in  States  Located  Entirely  nr  Partly  Yfithin  the 

Missouri  River  Drainage  Basin 


Farm 

Ore  dit 

LoaJis  Maho 

Loa.ns  Outstanding 

States 

Fiscal  Yoa.r  1945 

Juno 

30,  1945 

Districts 

Number  l/.  iunount 

Number  2/;  iimount 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

47 

^  8,272,986 

32 

$  3,132,775 

North  Da.kota 

St.  Paul 

14 

414,117 

25 

115,224 

Minnesota  3/ 

St.  Paul 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South  Dakota 

Omaha 

'  4 

48,700 

10 

46,080 

Nob  raska 

Omaha 

14 

910,038 

24 

197,331 

I'Tyomi  ng 

Omaha 

11 

413,566 

6 

205,064 

lo’jva 

Omaha 

48 

6,765,426 

57 

2,780,353 

Colorado 

'.Tichita 

16 

1,467,264 

31 

1,198,656 

Kansas 

ITichita 

41 

7,734,831 

37 

9,231,556 

Montana 

Spokane 

3 

624,615 

6 

142,823 

Total 

5 

198 

■1^26,651,543 

228 

.$17,099,862 

1/  Represents  number  of  commitments  upon  which  initial  advances  wore  made* 
2/  Represents  number  of  cooperative  associations  having  loans  outstanding. 
V  Data  omitted  because  of  small  area  of  Minnesota  located  within  the 
Missouri  River  Drainage  Basin. 


Bnorgency  Crop  o.nd  Feed  Loans 

Crop  and  feed  loans  are  available  to  farmers  v/ho  cixnnot  obtain  a. 
loan  from  other  sources  and  v/hose  cash  requirements  are  small.  Such 
loans  arc  made  to  permit  a  farmer  to  produce  sufficient  crops  with  which 
to  repay  his  loan  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  continue  his  farm¬ 
ing  operations  and,  through  such  operations,  moot  the  needs  of  his  family 
and  care  for  his  work  a.nd  other  livestock.  One  of  tho  rogula.tions  re¬ 
quires  that  applicants  must  agreo  (l)  to  use  seed  and  methods  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  (2)  to  plant  a  garden  for  homo  use, 
and  (3)  to  plant  a  sufficient  acrca.gc  of  food  crops  to  supply  feed  for 
the  i  r  v/ork  st  ock  • 
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The  loans  are  Unite d  in  amount  to  ;J400  and  carr^  a  rate  of 
interest  of  4  per  cent.  Applications  for  loans  are  taken  by  field 
representatives  a.ssistcd  by  local  crop  loan  committees. 
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Rogjonal  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 


Another  typo  of  credit  for  production  purposes  is  available  to 
meet  the  need  for  short-term  agricultural  credit  in, times  v/hen  usual 
sources  of  credit  arc  inadequate*  In  every  economic  depression,  not 
only  farmers  v/ith  marginal  credit  standing  hut  also  many  financially 
sound  farmers  have  experienced  a  drying  up  of  the  usual  sources  of 
credit*  Moreover,  from  time  to  time  a  special  need  for  credit  \jhich 
usual  sources  are  unable  to  supply  arises  in  particular  areas  stricken 
by  drought,  floods,  or  other  causes  of  distress  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  area. 

During  the  recent  war  period,  a  need  developed  requiring  large 
amounts  of  credit  to  insure  extraordinary  increases  in  oroduction  of 
certain  food,  feed  and  fiber  crops  for  war  purposes.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  credit  was  surplied  by  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation. 

There  are  no  limitations  as  to  amounts  that  can  be  loaned  to  an 
individual  borrov/er  and  the  current  interest  rate  is  b-l/z  per  cent. 
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TABLt^ii'JrEGIONAL  AGRICUIITURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
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Farm  Security  Administration 


The  functi^’HS  of  the  Farm  Sec’arity  Administration  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  7/ill  begin  with  the  delineation  of 
inundation  in  any  reservoir  site.  The  Farm  Securitjr  Administration 
has,  within  its  experience,  encountered  most  contingencies  of  the  typo 
nov/  foreseeable  in  the  readjustment  of  farm  families  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Basin.  These  adjustments  will  bo  incident  to  the  movement 
of  farmers  from  inundated  areas  to  new  locations  and  movement  of  dry 
land  farmers  into  irrigated  area.s;  establishment  of  new  enterprises 
for  young  farmers,  returning  veterans  and  v/ar  v/orkers;  the  creation  of 
nev/  farms  b’>'  subdivision;  the  development  of  irrigation  outside  the 
Federal  Reclamation  projects;  the  development  of  roads  and  markets, 
schools,  churches  and  many  other  facilities.  Much  of  this  adjustment 
must  to  accomolished  through  assistance  given  the  families  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  contact  basis. 

Reloca.tion  of  farm  families  from  inunda.ted  areas  requires  three 
major  steps: 

1.  Surveying  the  families  to  discover  their  desires  for  their 
futures . 

2.  Discovering  ncv>r  farms  for  those  wishing  to  continue  in 
agriculture . 

3.  Fitting  of  these  agricultural  families  into  suitovtle  commu- 
nitios  with  thought  to  the  desires  for  adaptation  to  future 
irriga^tion  w'hcn  it  is  available. 
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If  it  is  possible  to  contact  families  prior  to  appraisals  by  the 
land  purchasing  agency,  difficulties  v^rill  bo  greatW  lessened  because 
the  families  v;ill  knnvr  that  their  future  is  being  considered  and  that 
possibilities  for  relocation  including  nocessaio'-  financing  have  been 
looked  into. 

At  the  time  of  dislocation  some  of  those  families  v/ill  need  financ¬ 
ing  and  Ydll  have  no  other  source  of  credit  than  that  provided  by  Farm 
Security  Administration.  This  credit  co.n  be  supplied  either  for  land 
purchase  or  for  chattels  needed  for  a  reorganized  economy  for  tho 
f ami ly • 

As  the  development  of  any  project  roaches  the  point  v/hcre  venter 
is  available  to  the  land,  tho  credit  and  related  facilities  of  Farm 
Security  Administration  vd  11  be  needed  by  large  numbers  of  families 
cither  readjusting  from  dry  to  irrigated  operation  or  settling  Yvithin 
tho  area. 

Bocauso  of  tho  development,  a  largo  number  -of  additional  units  will 
be  available  for  the  settlement  of  farm  families.  An  opportunity  v/ill 
bo  provided  for  young  farm  families,  returned  war  workers,  and  votercans 
to  establish  themselves  on  family-type  farms.  In  the  readjustment  of 
farm  families  to  fit  a  changed  agricultural  and  social  economy,  raany 
farm  families  should  be  given  tho  opportunity  to  purchase  a  f.amily-type 
farm.  It  is  assumed  that  man^^  of  these  families  Yvill  be  eligible  for 
assistance  in  acquiring  farms  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Bankhoad- 
Jonos  Fa.rm  Tenant  Act. 
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The  present  Farm  Security  organization  consists  of  a  county  office 
in  each  county  ^vith  farm  and  home  supervisors  trained  in  various  phases 
of  farm  and  home  management,  unit  reorganization  and  the  handling  of 
other  agricultural  problems.  Professional  assistance  is  available  for 
problems  of  farm  engineering  and  land  and  building  appraisal.  Each 
county  has  the  services  of  a  County  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
local  successful  farmers  who  have . intimate  kncwledge  of  local  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  within  the  Committee’s  responsibility  to  mc.ke  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  of  applicants  and  to  offer  their  judgment  ojid 
guidance  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  affected  families. 

Farm  families  wishing  to  operate  as  tenants  with  no  other  ava.il- 
ablo  source  of  credit  may  obt.ain  Rural  Rehabilita.tion  loans  from  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Advancing  such  loans  involves; 

1.  The  eligibility  of  the  applicant  family  for  a  loan. 

2.  The  approva.l  of  the  farm  to  bo  occupied. 

3»  The  ana.lysis  of  the  family  and  their  economic,  social  and 
health  needs . 

4.  The  analysis  of  the  fa.rm,  fertility  of  the  soil  and  ada.pta- 
bility  to  diversified  opera.tion. 

5.  The  development  of  a  farm  and  homo  plan  of  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  budgeting  income  and  expenses  and  keeping  adequate  records. 

6.  Making  the  loan. 

7.  On-tho“farm  supervision. 

8.  Providing  committee  service  for  debt  rearrangement,  tenure  im¬ 
provement  and  recommending  improvements  in  farm  businesses 
nocessar'g  for  adjustments. 
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In  the  entire  development  it  is  ostimo.ted  provision  will  be  mode 
for  the  settlement  of  an  additiona.1  twonty-fivo  thousoi.nd  farm  families 
not  now  living  in  the  area*  If  the  development  of  this  area  is  to  bo 
successful,  speculation  must  be  avoided  a.nd  the  redistribution  of  the 
land  controlled  under  appropriate  policies.  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  already  has  considerable  experience  in  adva.ncing  tenant  families 
to  ownership  through  their  Farm  Ownership  program.  In  making  a  farm 
ownership  loan  the  Farm  Security  Administration  approves  loans  to 
eligible  farm  families  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  improving 
family-typo  farms  to  bo  paid  for  over  a  period  of  forty  years  under  a 
variable  paj^miont  plan,  at  an  interest  rate  of  3^.  Under  present 
authorities,  loa.ns  arc  made  to  eligible  farm  families  including  l[orld 
War  veterans.  Applicant  farm  families  are  carefully  considered  and 
selected  as  to  eligibility  and  their  likelihood  of  becoming  rehabili¬ 
tated  and  eventually  retiring  the  indebtedness  to  th©  Government. 

As  under  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  program,  farms  arc  carefully 
selected  and  the  typo  of  farming  and  agricultural  enterprise  analyzed. 
The  loan  is  approved  on  a  basis  of  long-time  earning  capacity  of  the 
farm.  To  bo  successful,  farm  operators  must  not  be  overburdened  ^mth 
debt.  Current  and  long-time  farm  and  home  plans  are  prepared.  Arrange 
monts  arc  made  for  buildings  and  housing  facilities  to  fit  the  fcmily 
and  their  agricultural  operation  including  necessary  repairs  to  exist¬ 
ing  buildings,  land  and  viator  dove lopmont .  Next  is  supervision  on  the 
farm  vrith  the  family;  budgeting  of  income  n.nd  expenses  .and  keeping  of 
records;  application  on  payment  of  debt  under  the  variable  payment  plan 
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Farm  Security  Administrati<^n  has  had  cnnsideratlo  experience  in 
the  development  and  financing  of  cooperative  local  and  terminal  market¬ 
ing  facilities.  The  increase  and  changes  in  production  due  to  the 
transition  from  dry  land  to  irrigation  farming  v/ill  necessitate  the 
development  of  nev/  marketing  facilities. 

Encouragement  is  given  to  farm  families  to  participate  in  sound 
annual  pre-payment  health  associations]  in  cooperating  and  developing 
understanding  with  State  medical  and  hospital  associations  for  better 
and  moro  adequo-tc  care;  in  developing  arrangements  v;ith  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  orthopedic  and  mental  conditions  where  needed  by 
lov;-incomo  farm  families.  Loans  are  mado  to  low-income  families  for 
hoalth  services  and  grants  arc  ma.de  in  some  instajacos  to  destitute 
ponplo.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  providing  for  health  needs  of 
borrower  farailies,  a^t  the  time  of  dcvolopnont  of  tho  loan. 

Vrith  tho  inescapable  increase  in  popula.tion  concentration,  duo  to 
irrigation  reducing  the  sizo  of  farm  and  thereby  increasing  tho  numbers 
of  farms  (and  thorefore  numbers  of  farm  families),  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  incumbent  upon  tho  population  to  devise  ways  of  increasing  tho 
numbers  of  doctors  and  hospitals  and  to  themselves  finance  such  in¬ 
creases.  Fa.rm  Security  Administration’ s  cooporativo  health  association 
participa.tion  loans  will  bo  well  suited  to  meet  these  needs. 

Participa.tion  loa.ns  arc  mado  to  eligible  familios  for  group 
ovmorship  of  machinory  and  equipment.  Irrigation  farming  necessitates 
tho  use  of  much  rather  high  priced  machinery  for  which  no  one  family- 
type  operator  has  sufficient  use  to  justify  mmership,  yet  tho  need 
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for  such  oquipmont  is  just  as  definite  with  the  frunily-typo  operator 
as  vdth  the  large  commercial  operator.  The  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  group  ovmorship  loan  is  vroll  adapted  for  spreading  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  so  that  family-type  operators  can  afford  the  same  ad¬ 
vanced  conveniences  as  commercial  opcro.tors. 

Loans  arc  made  to  farmers  for  pump  irrigation  and  domestic  water 
facilities,  such  as  correcting  unsanitary  wells  ojad  providing  adequate 
water  for  livestock  and  human  uses,  in  general,  to  malce  bettor  use  of 
land  resources  through  proper  use  and  apjilication  of  water  to  the  land 
a.nd  with  the  family. 

Viihilo  the  oxa.ct  na,turc  and  extent  of  the  problems  to  bo  created 
is  not  known  a.t  this  time,  and  can  bo  determined  only  by  detailed  study 
and  research,  it  is  oh-'ious  that  major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
selection  and  oion  of  suitable  family-typo  farms,  land  acquisition, 

tenure,  adjustments  in  farming  types,  health,  sanitation,  water  facili¬ 
ties,  community  development  and  rural  housing.  To  deal  tvith  these 
problems  the  basic  organization  of  the  Pam  Security  Administration  is 
available . 

Wo  have  estimated  that  because  ef  construction  starting  during 
the  1947  fiscal  year,  2,000  fam  families  located  back  of  the  dams 
and  subject  to  inundation  will  have  to  be  contacted  regarding  reloca¬ 
tion.  ViTc  have  estimated  that  one-half  of  these  families  will  be 

0 

tenants  and  the  other  half  owners,  and  that  approximately  ZOf,  of  each 
class  of  operators  will  not  continue  in  farming.  Of  the  1400  families 
who  expect  to  remain  in  agriculture,  there  will  be  at  least  250  v;ho 
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will  have  so  little  equity  in  their  chattels  or  land,  or  both,  that 
they  will  be  in  need  of  grant  assistance  in  order  to  be  able  to  move 
and  continue  to  operate#  Such  things  as  loss  of  gardens,  the  necessity 
of  selling  stock  before  it  is  ready  for  market,  being  forced  to  move  at 
a  time  Vv'hen  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  preserve  any  feed,  ivilj.  all 
have  a  bearing  on  this  need  for  grants.  i/Te  feel  that  a  minimum  average 
for  such  grants  will  be  ^300. 

We  have  further  estimated  that  30^  of  the  owners  wishing  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  agriculture,  and  50%  of  the  tenants  who  will  continue  farming, 
v/ill  be  in  need  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  loans  if  they  are  to  find  it 
possible  to  continue  farming.  Such  things  as  moving  expenses,  re¬ 
placement  of  feed,  purchase  of  seed,  replacement  of  v/orn  out  machinery 
or  purchase  of  adapted  machinery  and  replacement  of  livestock  and 
machinery  in  which  they  hold  a  rolativoly  small  equity,  v/ill  all  com¬ 
bine  to  necessitate  such  loans.  Wo  have  estimated  a  minimum  averr^go 

for  these  loans  at  |;1,000  per  family. 

Other  operators  needing  Rural  Rehabilitation  assistance  will  bo 
families  presently  living  in  the  area  to  bo  irrigated  in  the  future. 

It  may  bo  that  their  stock  and  equipment  is  in  poor  condition  and  credit 
has  been  used  to  the  maximum,  and  without  financial  assistance  they 
v^ill  bo  unable  to  modernize  and  keep  their  operating  setup.  For  such 
type  of  loan  we  have  estimated  that  there  v/ill  bo  a  number  at  least 
oqual  to  families  back  of  the  dam  needing  our  assistance,  and  that  for 
such  loans  a  minimum  average  would  be  !|>1500. 
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of  the  owners  who  Vifill  be  dislocated,  vito  have  ostimatod  that  at 
least  30^  v/ill  nood  some  type  of  farm  ownership  assistance  in  relocat¬ 
ing  as  o'vmors.  Some  v;ill  have  practically  no  equity  in  the  land  they 
sell  and  will  be  unable  to  secure  adequate  credit  from  other  sources 
v/hon  purchasing  a  new  farm,  'i'llhile  such  families  v/ill  probabljr  be  able 
to  make  some  dovm  payment  on  their  now  farm,  they  v/ill  still  bo  entire¬ 
ly  dependent  on  credit  if  they  are  to  continue  in  ovmership.  There 
v/ill  bo  others  in  this  category  who  v/ill  ov/n  another  small  piece  of 
land  but  will  nood  the  farm  enlargement  typo  of  loan  in  order  to  give 
them  a  family-typo  unit  in  their  nov/  location.  There  v/ill  be  othOi 
families  having  a.  sma.ll  equity  in  rav/  la.nd  in  another  location.  If 
those  families  are  to  develop  their  ownership  they  v/ill  nood  a  farm 
development  type  loan,  in  order  to  put  the  necessary  improvements  on 
the  nov/  location.  We  have  ostimatod  that  a  minimum  average  for  such 
type  loans  will  bo  $6,000. 

For  the  1948  fiscal  year  v/o  have  ostimr.tod  that  another  nine  dams 
v/ill  start  construction,  and  ho.vo  used  the  same  average  of  500  families 
back  of  each  dam.  On  this  total  basis  and  using  the  same  percentagos 
as  v/cro  used  for  the  1947  fiscal  year,  wo  believe  there  will  bo 
560  families  needing  grants,  1800  families  needing  Rural  Rohabilitav.,ion 
loans  to  assist  them  in  relocation,  another  1800  families  needing  Rural 
Rehabilitation  assistance  with  a  protective  and  readjustment  tjr’po  of 
loan,  and  675  families  needing  some  typo  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

For  the  1949  fiscal  year,  wo  have  ostimatod  that  the  remaining 
eight  dams  v/ill  come  under  construction  with  the  same  500  family  average 
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behind  each  dam.  On  this  basis  there  v^ill  be  500  families  needing 
grants,  1600  families  needing  Rural  Rehabilitation  loans  for  reloca¬ 
tion,  another  1600  families  needing  Rural  Rehabilitation  assistance 
for  protection  and  readjustment,  and  600  families  needing  farm  ovmer- 
ship  loans, 

V/e  have  made  no  estimates  of  further  assistance  needed  when  irri¬ 
gation  is  available  as  we  understand  that  no  irrigation  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  less  than  six  years  from  the  time  construction  is  started. 

Uo  better  criterion  of  the  need  for  large  scale  irrigation  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  assist 
over  200,000  farm  families  in  the  area  with  subsistence  grants  total¬ 
ing  §60,000,000  to  relieve  crop  and  income  failure.  These  grants 
were  given  in  a  majority  of  instances  in  the  five-year  period  from 
1936  to  1940,  They  ’.vere  necessary  because  these  people  were  unable 
to  produce  food  for  themselves  and  feed  for  their  livestock,  and  be¬ 
cause  years  of  depressed  prices  preceding  the  drouth  years  combined 
with  years  of  no  production  during  the  drouth  years  to  leave  them^  with 
no  cash  of  their  own  to  purchase  even  m.inimum  necessities. 

The  amount  of  grant  funds  varied  from  §600,000  for  the  portion  of 
Iowa  falling  within  the  basin  to  over  $20,000,000  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  areas  requiring  the  largest 
volume  of  grant  funds  largely  fall  vrithin  areas  proposed  as  irrigation 
projects.  Throe  counties  within  the  area  received  over  one  million 
dollars  in  grants.  An  additional  22  counties  received  betrween 
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|i500,000  and  ^1,000,000  and  34  more  counties  received  betiA^een  ^300, 000 
and  $500, 000 »  (See  ifep  8  ) 

The  standard  rural  rehabilitation  program  has  been  of  assistance 
to  95,000  more  families.  Standard  rehabilitation  loans  provide  the 
farm  and  home  capital  goods,  operating  funds  for  both  farm  and  home, 
debt  and  tenure  adjustment,  assistance  in  planning  and  supervision  in 
overcoming  operating  deficiency  in  farm,  home,  and  money  management 
needed  by  the  family  to  become  rehabilitated.  These  families  operate 
under  an  annual  farm  and  home  management  plan,  ma.de  to  fit  the  indivi¬ 
dual  family  and  the  farm.  (See  Map  9  ) 

87,000  more  families  have  received  non-standard  loans.  These  loans 
are  of  two  tj'pes.  The  non-standard  operating  loan  vms  made  to  families 
for  crop  production  only  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938. 

These  families  had  sufficient  capital  goods,  but  were  unable  to  secure 
operating  credit  from  any  other  source  -  governmental  or  private.  The 
loan  was  made  as  a  stopgap  to  keep  the  family  on  the  farm  and  was  large¬ 
ly  non-suporvised.  The  second  typo  of  non-standard  loan  v/as  made  only 
for  purchase  of  participation  in  various  cooperative  organizations. 

These  182,000  families  have  borrowed  a  total  of  over  126  million 
dollars,  56^1  of  the  families  have  repaid  their  loans  in  full,  and 
over  65^  of  all  funds  borrov^od  hav-e  been  repaid. 

The  farm  ownership  program  to  provide  opportunity  for  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  to  become  owners  has  boon  of  assistanco  to  3600  families  in  the 
Basin.  These  3600  families  have  borrov/ed  nearly  26  million  dollars, 

(See  Map  10  ) 
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These  are  100^  loans  for  40  yoars  at  3^  and  provide  for  variablo 
repayment  allowing  the  purchaser  to  apply  all  of  his  not  income  in 
any  year  on  his  indobtodno'ss ,  This  program  v/as  inaugurated  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1938  and  through  the  privilege  of  the  variable  pa^mient  principle 
and  the  above-average  incomes  of  the  v/ar  yotirs ,  13^  of  those  families 
have  retired  their  land  debt,  90f^  of  all  such  borrowers  have  paid  in 
advance  of  a  regular  40-year  amortization  schedule. 

Altogether  in  the  10  yoars  from  July  1,  1935  to  July  1,  1945 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  of  assistance  to  185,600  families 
in  the  Missouri  River  Pasin  through  loans  and  has  lent  them  154  million 
dollars,  and  has  given  60  m.illion  dollars  in  grants  to  an  additional 
200,000  families  -  a  total  of  214  million  dollars  and  385,600  families. 
Those  funds,  hovraver,  have  not  been  the  greatest  assistance  that 
the  Administration  has  been  to  those  families.  The  funds  v/ore  neces¬ 
sary  in  implementing  the  family  plan.  The  greatest  assistance  has  boon 
in  the  guidance  and  encouragement  given  by  Farm  Security  Administration 
personnel  on  the  farm  and  in  the  homo  to  got  those  families  again  in¬ 
terested  in  solving  their  ovm  problems  and  vforking  themselves  back  to 
a  debt-free  status  and  in  becoming  stable  members  of  their  communities. 

It  is  estimated  that  dioring  1946  Farm  Security  Administration  v/ill 
continue  to  supervise  and  service  the  presently  active  Basin  caseload 
of  42,000  standard  cases,  59,000  non-standard  cases,  and  3100  farm  owner¬ 
ship  cases.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  6000  now  standard  loans 
requiring  ^pl3,500,000  will  bo  ma.do  and  that  900  farm  ownership  cases  re¬ 
quiring  $7,352,000  loan  funds  v/ill  bo  processed. 
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Production  and  Marketing  Adninis tration  —  ■‘^ield  Service  Branch 


A*  Legislative  iiuthority  and  Objectives 

To  carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  i^onestic  Allotncnt  ^.ct  as  amended  and  the  ^agricul¬ 
tural  iidjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  making  assistance 
available  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to 

1.  Conserve  and  restore,  in  the  national  public  interest,  the 
Nation’s  farm  and  ranch  resources  through  farming  practices 
v^hich  maintain  or  increase  soil  fertility,  control  and  prevent 
erosion  caused  by  wind  or  v;ater,  conserve  and  result  in  better 
agricultural  use  of  %vatcr  to  conserve  and  increase  range  and 
pasturo  forage. 

2.  Hake  the  best  use  of  farm  and  ranch  resources  by  adjusting  pro 
duction  of  major  agricultural  corr.ioditics  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments  and  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fibre  at 
prices  that  arc  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

3.  Provide  through  f arncr-elected  committees  a  mechanism  for  plan 
ning  and  operating  the  program  so  that  needed  adjustments  can 
be  made  quickly  and  with  practical  administration  by  placing 
responsibility  and  democratic  opportunities  for  initiative  and 
action  to  a  great  degree  at  the  local  county  and  State  levels. 

4.  Improve  farm  income  by  providing  facilities  for  promoting  an 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  commodities  by  producers, 

5.  Raise  the  living  level  of  farm  families  by  aiding  then  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  food  for  farm  home  consumption. 
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B.  Tho  iij^ricultural  Conservation  Proj;:rai;i  {kxJi) 


1,  iipp lie-ability  —  The  agricultural  Conservation  Progran  is  based 
on  Sections  7  to  17  inclusive  of  tho  Soil  Conservation  and 
Donostic  Allotnent  ixt  as  aiaondod  and  provides  for  nalcing  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  to  assist  then  in  carrying  out  soil  and  water 
conserving  practices,  -i^-ny  producer  (landlord,  tenant  or  share¬ 
cropper)  V\fho  participates  in  the  operation  of  a  farm  is  eligible 
to  participate  in  tho  program. 

The  program  is  applicable  to  (l)  privately  owned  lands; 

(2)  lands  owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof;  (3)  1  ends  owned  by  corporations  which  are  partly  o'fmcd 
by  the  United  States,  such  as  Federal  land  banks  and  production 
credit  associations;  (4)  lands  temporarily  ovmed  by  the  United 
States  or  a  corporation  wholly  .r.vncd  bj''  it,  v/hich  v;ore  not  ac¬ 
quired  or  reserved  for  conservation  purposes  including  lands 
administered  by  the  Farm  Security  .^i.dminis tration,  tho  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Hone  Owners  *  Loan  Corpora¬ 
tion,  or  the  Federal  Farm  idertgage  Corporation,  or  by  any  other 
Government  agency  designated  by  the  Agricultural  ^vdjustment 
iigency;  (5)  any  cropland  farmed  by  private  persons  which  is 
owned  by  tho  United  States  or  a  corporation  y;holly  owned  by  it; 
and  (6)  Indian  lands  except  that  whore  grazing  operations  are 
carried  out  on  Indian  lands  administered  by  tho  Department  of 
the  Interior,  such  lands  are  within  tho  scope  of  tho  program 
only  if  covered  by  a  written  agreement  approved  by  tho  Department 
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of  tho  Interior  [giving  tho  operator  an  interest  in  the  ^raxin^ 
and  fora-^e  grov/inj^  on  tho  land  and  a  right  to  occupy  the  l:ind 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  j^raaing  operations. 

ii-ssistanco  (in  the  fora  of  progroia  paynents)  is  given  to 
farnors  for  carrying  out  needed  soil  conserving  practices  which 
Vvould  not  otherwise  be  carried  out  in  desired  volume.  Tho  pay¬ 
ments  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  practices,  tho  bal.^nco 
is  borno  by  tiic  producer  himself. 

2.  Specific  .applicability  to  .Yator  Conservation  oh  Irrigated  Farms  - 
Section  8(b)  of  the  ^^ct  contains  specific  authority  for  tho  mak¬ 
ing  of  payments  or  grants  of  other  aid  to  producers  in  amounts 
'’measured  by  (1)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part 
thoroof ,  for  soil  rcstorat'  on,  soil  conservation,  or  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  erosion;  (2)  changes  in  tho  use  of  their  land;  ..." 

In  addition  the  following  langudi^o  is  included;  ”In  arid  or 
senior  id  sections  (1)  and  (2)  ab.)vc  shall  bo  construed  to  cover 
v/ator  conservation  and  tho  beneficial  use  of  water  on  individual 
farms,  including  measures  to  prevent  run-off,  the  building  of 
check  duns  and  ponds,  and  providing  facilities  for  applying  water 
to  tho  land.” 

The  most  important  ivater  conservation  and  use  practices  on 
tho  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  irrigated  lands  are 
a.  Land  lovoling.  This  practice  is  rostricted  to  lands  for 
which  water  is  available.  Tho  land  must  bo  put  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  growing  of  irrigated  crops. 
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b,  Roorranization  of  existing  irrigation  systems.  This  prac¬ 
tice  covers  the  reorganization  of  poorly  planned  and  inef¬ 
ficient  farm  irrigation  systems  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
erosion  and  to  promote  bettor  use  and  conservation  of  viator. 
There  are  many  different  improvements  for  which  payments  are 
offered  - 

(1)  Construction  or  enlargement  of  permanent  ditches 

(2)  Building  small  irrigation  reservoirs 

(3)  Land  leveling 

(4)  Lining,  ditches  with  concrete,  bentonite,  oil  or 
asphalt-treated  soils,  impervious  clay  materials, 
or  cloth  to  provont  seepage  or  loss  of  vintov 

(5)  Installation  of  permanent  irrigation  structures  such 

as  siphons,  flur-ios,  drop  boxes  or  chutes,  outlet  gates, 
check  dams,  v/oirs  or  drops  to  prevent  erosion  and  con¬ 
serve  water.  Repairs  .)r  roplaconcnts  will  not  qualify 
for  payment, 

3,  Other  Program  Practices  Availablo  —  There  are  many  other  prac¬ 
tices  for  which  paocaonts  are  offered  in  the  ji.gricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program  which  are  applicable  to  irrigated  lands. 

Included  among  these  are  the  application  of  fertilizers  and 
soil  amendments,  the  establishment  of  pormcinont  pastures,  the 
olovving  dovm  of  specified  green  manure  crops,  perennial  noxious 
weed  control,  subsoiling  and  clearing  land  for  tillage  or 
p:isturo. 
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The  proj^rajn  also  includes  practices  for  the  conservation 
and  use  of  v;ator  on  range  and  pasture  lands  to  improve  live¬ 
stock  distribution  and  obtain  better  utilization  of  forage 
resources.  Payments  are  offered  for  building  livestock  dams 
und  ponds,  the  development  of  springs  and  seeps  and  for  in¬ 
stalling  additional  water  storage  on  the  range. 

Practices  for  orosion  control  and  water  spreading  struc¬ 
tures  to  control  flood  waters  and  run-off  and  to  promote  pene¬ 
tration  of  aa’-ailable  water  into  the  soil  are  also  offered  in 
the  program.  Erosion  control  dans,  dikes,  spreader  dams,  con¬ 
tour  faming,  terracing,  protection  of  summer  fallowed  land, 
and  the  construction  of  drainage  ditches  arc  important  prac¬ 
tices  for  which  program  assistance  is  available. 

C.  ndjustnents  in  Production 

The  fam  program  under  the  legislative  authority  in  above  contains 
measures  which  nay  bo  used  vdaen  necessary  to  .ichieve  adjustments  in 
lino  with  production  goals.  These  are  (l)  acreage  allotments  which 
synchronize  with  production  goals  and  furnish  u  guide  for  planting 
the  right  acroaf_,e  of  the  right  crop  and  (2)  marketing  quotas  v/hich 
place  a  limit  on  the  marketing  of  crops  of  v/hich  largo  supplies  are 
on  hand,  jagricultural  Conservation  Prograra  payments  are  used  in 
some  cases  to  oncourage  the  production  of  needed  crops  and  in  other 
cases  to  encourage  farmers  to  cut  down  on  surplus  crops  and  sub¬ 
stitute  other  crops  that  may  be  less  profitable  but  more  urgently 
needed. 
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D.  Other-  Pro(^rans 


The  Field  Service  Branch  is 


responsible  for  the  field  adninistra- 


tion  of  prograias  vdiich 

1.  Support  furn  prices  and  farn  incoiac,  such  as 

a .  0  or.uio  d  i  t v  loans 

V 

b.  Direct  purchases  of  farn  products 

2,  Hake  direct  payiacnts  to  producers,  such  as 

a.  Purity  price  ad justnont* paynonts 

b.  Production  puyjionts  on  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  beef, 
and  sheep  and  lanes 


3. 


4. 


xvssist  in  production,  storage  and  narkotinp, 

a.  Sale  and  rental  of  pr'.in  stora;,c  bins 

b.  Sale  and  distribution  of  food  rains  and 
/.ssist  in  allcviatinr  surpluses,  such  as 

a.  The  Hivor-Nornal  Granary  storage  pro^,r;on 


such  as 


proteins 


b.  School  lunch  pro^ran 


c.  Direct  distribution  of  surplus  food 
5.  Insure  crops  apuirist  unavoidable  risks.  In  the  liiss  vuri  Basin, 
crop  insurance  upainst  nost  natural  hazards  of  production  ivhich 
occur  from  the  tiiao  of  pl-.intinp  through  harvest  is  offered  on 
wheat  and  fl..x  Dy  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corooration  through 
county  agricultural  conservation  comnittocs  (i-uwi).  This  insur¬ 


ance  provides  protection  to  producers  of  these  two  crops  apainst 
financial  loss  resulting  from  comploto  or  partial  cr  failure. 
Insurance  on  those  two  crops  assists  in  stabilizinp  farm 
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incomes  in  tho  area,  much  of  which  is  subject  to  severe  climatic 
and  other  hazards. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  also  conduct¬ 
ing  v;ithin  the  area  trial  insurance  ororram.s  on  corn  in  several 

o  -to 

counties. 
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Forest  Servico 


The  future  v/olfare  and  healthy  oconoraic  development  of  the  Missouri 
Basin's  people  and  commvinitios  are  intimately  dependent  upon  the  sus- 
tainod  and  coordinated  use  of  all  natural  resources.  Forest  f>orvicc 
basic  policy  is  to  help  achieve,  directly  and  through  widespread  co¬ 
operative  effort,  the  efficient  utilization  of  all  the  resources  and 
services  which  forests  and  the  associated  wildlands  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  under  sound,  continuous  protection  and  management. 

Specific  job  responsibilities  are  determined  by  the  above  policy, 
by  the  nature  and  productivity  of  the  several  interrelated  forest  land 
resources,  and  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  public  need  for  them. 
Timber  for  construction  and  other  purposes,  forai^.e  for  livestock  and  big 
gaiac,  forest  cover  for  non- timber  values  such  as  recreation,  fish  and 
small  gL'Xic  have  lon^  been  recognized  as  important  elements  of  the 
region  d  resource  pattern,  particularly  in  the  n^re  mountainous  v/estern 
portion.  Similarly,  the  values  of  forest  :^rowth  in  sheltering  crops 
and  homes  against  wind,  in  timber  production  and  in  soil  stabilization 
are  now  well  established  in  the  Plains  portion  of  the  Basin. 

xxnothor  equally  and  perhaps  even  more  important  responsibility, 
especially  in  the  upper  Basin,  is  that  of  safeguarding  the  extremely 
valuable  sources  of  water  supply.  This  water  resource,  already  vital 
to  the  existence  of  irrigation  agriculruro  and  indeed  of  the  total 
economy  of  the  semiarid  region,  has  now  assumed  such  groat  public  sig¬ 
nificance  as  to  requiro  an  intensification  of  Forest  Service  objectives. 
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adninistrativo  pract.icos  and  cooperative  rolations  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  assuring  its  mxiiuum  protection  and  usefulness. 

the  services  rendered  forests  —  usable  water,  timber, 
forep^o,  recreation,  soil  stabilization  and  protection  against  wind  — 
arc  now  in  demand  to  a  rapidly  increr.sinr;  extent  by  all  sernents  of  the 
Basin's  7  million  people.  Fulfillment  of  the  comprehensive  develop¬ 
mental  pro  rams  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other  arencies  ’will 
enhance  the  values  of  forest  lands  for  all  those  purposes.  At  the  S'3mo 
tine,  however,  the  strain  upon  the  forest  resources  will  become  proatcr 
than  ever  before. 

The  job  of  the  Forest  Service  involves  both  preventive  and  posi¬ 
tive  aspects.  Overuse  of  any  sin|;;lo  forest  resource  must  be  prevented; 
utilization  of  the  same  areas  for  a  combination  of  products  or  services 
must  be  tempered  according  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land, 
relative  needs  for  different  ser’/icos,  and  the  effects  of  each  upon  the 
others.  In  some  critical  situations  or  whore  hiph  values  arc  involved, 
as  in  the  case  of  water  production,  for  ex.,nple,  the  safopuardinr,  of 
the  public  interests  nay  necessitate  pemittinrj  only  one  form  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  Forest  Service  responsibility  horc  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
best  possible  balance  is  achio’’’od  anonp  all  needs.  In  this,  local 
requirements  will  continue  to  be  [jiven  due  v/oight  but  without  no£;lect- 
ing  regional  consideratioiis . 

In  the  upper  or  western  portion  of  the  Basin,  containing  a 
considerable  area  of  national  forest  land  (some  15  million  acres), 
w;itor  resource  manapenent,  a  dominant  objective,  aims  at  making 
specific  contributions  to  tho  local  and  regional  v/ator  economy. 
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Thoso  include  reduction  of  w.'itor  losses  frora  evaporation  ^md,  whore 
feasible,  from  interception  and  transpiration;  naintcnanco  of  forest 
soil  stability  and  iraprovcrrient  of  soil  structure  to  increase  natural 
storage  of  winter  and  surmcr  precipitation;  relation  of  erosion  and 
sodinontation  dariaj^c  to  downstream  investments  and  communities;  temper¬ 
ing  of  the  extremes  of  hi(^h  and  low  flow;  and  attainment  of  better 
seasonal  distribution  and  quality  of  usable  streamflow. 

h'ator  resource  [;oals  can  be  accomplished  in  lar(;-o  part  throu[]h 
intensified  fire  control,  improvement  in  or  modification  of  timber, 
ran(;o,  v/ildlifo  and  recreational  manai^omont  practices,  and  by  special 
precautions  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  and 
other  v/orks. 

One  of  the  first  prerequisites  to  sound  mana^;0mont  is  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  slopes,  stream  banks  and  channels  damap,ed  as  a  result 
of  fire,  improper  [^rasinj,  lo^-j^in/j,  or  other  factors.  Careful  main¬ 
tenance,  both  of  those  areas  and  of  lands  already  in  £;ood  condition, 
is  necessary  to  assure  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  'U'otoction 
of  welfare  of  localities  and  the  re^^ion  itself.  On  national  forest 
lands,  such  work  has  already  been  undertaken  to  (;ood  effect.  In  the 
case  of  privately  owned  lands,  the  Forest  Service  by  technical  and 
financial  aid  seeks  to  expand  and  improve  fire  control  and  to  encourage 
bettor  cutting  and  grazing  practices.  In  some  situations,  however, 
additional  acquisition  of  seriously  eroded  or  othonvise  deteriorated 
private  lands  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  restore  productivity  and 
protect  high  v/atorshed  values  in  the  public  interest. 
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The  eastern  and  more  humid  portion  of  tho  Missouri  Busin  presents 
an  entirely  difforont  sot  of  conditions  and  problems .  Here  farm  lands 
and  other  snail  private  holdin^-s  prodoninate.  Forests  aro  scattered 
except  in  the  extreme  southeast  portion;  Flood  and  erosion  dana^^o  is 
relatively  of  much  {greater  concern  to  tho  farms,  urban  settlements 
and  public  facilities  than  in  tho  western  portion.  Tifator  is  not  as 
critical  a  factor  here,  but  serious  shorta^jes  do  exist,  particularly 
in  respect  to  under  (ground  supplies,  and  surface  waters  aro  impaired 
by  siltation  and  unstable  channels. 

</ithin  the  Plains  portion  tho  job  of  the  Forest  Service  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  cooporatinj  with  the  States  and  private  land  owners  in 
brinpinp  about  reduction  of  needless  doraa^o  to  forest  and  v/oodlands 
by  fire  and  overprazinp,  in  stimulatinj^  planting;  and  tho  adoption  of 
loss  wasteful  cutting;  and  lo^;^;inj_;  practices,  and  particularly  in  in¬ 
creasing;  the  incvome  from  timber  crops.  Supplementing  this  cooperative 
effort  is  a  national  forest  acquisition  propran  in  the  more  densely 
wooded  areas,  as  in  Ilissouri,  the  restoration  of  badly  deteriorated 
subnarp:inal  hill  lands  requires  investments  and  a  deferment  of  income 
too  preat  to  be  borne  economically  by  individual  owners,  even  with 
substantial  Federal  subsidies. 

In  suromary,  the  pro[jran  of  tho  Forest  Service  is  definitely  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  tho  unified  physical  and  economic  development  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  as  a  whole.  In  common  with  other  public  land  and 
water  conservation  ajjencios.  Forest  Service  watershed  activities  are 
helping:  to  provide  better  soil  control,  more  satisfactory  streamflow 
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conditions,  and  hi-jjier  and  more  usable  V7ater  yields.  The  sane  measures 
applied  to  acconplish  these  purposes  will  also  be  effective  in  assuring 
the  greater  permanency  of  irrigation  and  other  water  regulation  or  con¬ 
trol  works,  and  in  raising  the  productivity  and  incorae  of  forests  and 
v/oodlands  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 
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